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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 3865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 

‘6 EF PROGRES RELIGIEUX,” described in a letter from 
its editor, M. Edouard Montet, as a Unitarian jour- 
nal, was established in Geneva in December last. 

-In Geneva there is no separate Unitarian church, 
because Protestantism furnishes the common home 
for all Protestants. The State provides for public worship, 
and each group of worshippers chooses its own mode and 
creed. But liberal ideas have been growing in the bosom of 
the Protestant Church, until now those who accept them 
feel the need of drawing closer together, and of giving definite 
and more forcible expression to the religious principles 
which they believe to be essential to the welfare and progress 
of both Church and State. The object of the paper will be 
threefold,— to increase religious liberty, to cherish the national 
life, and to nourish a pure feligion. 


ot 


FUNERAL customs are gradually changing, but in many 
parts of the country there is still room for improvement. 
There is now a general tendency to discourage Sunday funer- 


als, mourning attire, public display, great expense, and set 
eulogies. In making changes, offence is often given to those 
who are mourning the loss of friends, because the changes 
are not properly made or not sufficiently explained. When 
death comes into a household, taking away either a saint or 
a sinner, the honorable impulse of all the inmates of that 
household is to do honor to the departed. If anything is 
supposed to have been omitted through forgetfulness, or as a 
slight to the memory of the dead, resentment is quick and 
keen. Whatever is usual is demanded. If it is known in 
advance that a new custom has been adopted for the com- 
mon good, and that this is understood by all in attendance, 
the risk of giving offence will be small. In the old time, 
when the minister was expected to mention in his prayer 
every member of the mourning family, including a wide circle 
of relatives, it was a mortal offence to omit one, not so much 
because the person omitted cared to be prayed for, but be- 
cause the omission seemed to argue forgetfulness or an idea 
that he was not worth mentioning. 


et 


Two beautiful memorial tributes lie upon our desk, the 
one dedicated to Charles Frederick Bradley, late minister of 
Quincy, IIl., the other bearing the name of Stephen H. Camp, 
minister of Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Happy ministers 
who can so live and so die as to have such eloquent and 
tender tributes unaffectedly offered as memorials. Happy 
churches which have for so many years been ministered to 
by men who, dying, leave such impressions of purity, unself- 
ishness, and effective application of the principles of religion 
to the lives of the people. Happy our Unitarian Church 
which can call into its service men so filled with the spirit of 
Christian faith and hope that they who mourn their death 
testify that they made life sweeter, its burdens lighter, and its 
duties more inviting. 


ad 


To say that Jesus made certain claims for himself, and 
that he was an impostor if those claims were not justified, 
is a dangerous form of argument. The intention, of course, 
is to enforce the claims and to induce others to admit them ; 
but the effect is often to cause those who reject the claims to 
admit the other alternative, and hold that Jesus was an im- 
postor. All over the country there are wild-eyed icono- 
clasts, made such by the dilemma forced upon them in the 
statement, “ Either Jesus was God, or he was a deceiver.” 
The progress of modern criticism may save a younger gen- 
eration from the unhappy fate of those who have been driven 
into an unnatural scepticism by the reaction from some dog- 
matic statement. Young people allowed to take the gospel 
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narratives naturally, as the works of honest men, doing their 
best to set forth the greatness of one whom they did not 
fully comprehend, may easily receive the impression that 
Jesus was greater than they who reported him, and not to be 
judged by any definite statement which they attributed to 
him. In the atmosphere of freedom and charity the bitter 
scepticism of the last generation is not bred. 


a 


Tuat there should be many attempts to measure and 
also to represent by photography the physical changes that 
accompany thought is not strange; but the ready incred- 
ulity of intelligent people, even cultivated people, concern- 
ing the matter is astounding. When it is stated that a 
young inventor proposes to affix to a human head certain 
self-recording pieces of apparatus, which will show the varia- 
tions in circulation and heat caused by the changes of 
thought and emotion, what does the public suppose the 
record will be like? It will be no more like a thought than 
a similar record made of the temperature by the Weather 
Bureau. All that machinery and photography can show con- 
cerning the processes of the mind is that they are accom- 
panied by certain external signs which can be recorded. If 
a thought could be photographed, what would the picture 
represent? A printed page, a document in the handwriting 
of the thinker, a series of moving pictures such as are seen 
in the vitascope? It is disenchanting to these ready 
believers in the marvellous to be told that all that photog- 
raphy could show, with its self-recording apparatus, would be 
that the head of the subject swelled a little or shrank a little, 
or that the heat of the brain was raised half a degree or 
lowered half a degree, without any indication as to whether 
the mental process was such as went on in Shakespeare’s 
brain or the excitement of an idiot hungry for his dinner. 


ad 


AT a recent fire in Boston the chief of the fire brigade 
and five of his men lost their lives. Two hours elapsed 
before the wounded and dying men were extricated from the 
ruin. Waiting to receive them and perform the last offices 
of the Church were two Catholic priests. The incident 
illustrates the secret of the power of the Catholic Church. 
These priests believed, and these dying men believed that 
what the priests should say and do at this solemn moment 
would make a difference in the fate of these men immedi- 
ately after death. Belief that such a power is vested in the 
Church and in its representatives furnishes one of the most 
effective motives to obedience, and gives the Church, in the 
minds of men, an authority which no civil government can 
have. Our Church disclaims such authority, and voluntarily 
relinquishes the control over the minds and consciences of 
men which necessarily follows such a belief. 


J 


THE question is often raised concerning the right of a 
minister to preach politics, and the right of a religious news- 
paper to represent one political party. Suppose it should 
happen that in a heated political campaign three candidates 
for the governorship of a State should all be Unitarians. 
(This is not an impossible supposition, as we could easily 
show.) Ought any Unitarian church to be conducted on 
such principles that onty one of these three candidates would 
find himself at home in it? Does a manly attitude on the 
part of the minister require him to make such proclamation 
of his personal opinions on the questions in dispute among 
these three candidates that only one of them could, with 
self-respect, attend his church? We trow not. Any ade- 
quate presentation of the fundamentals of our religion would 
lift the thoughts and purposes of the congregation above 
merely partisan disputes, and reveal the great principles 


which each one of these candidates would claim as having 
authority in his own life and action. The religious news- 
paper reaches its ideal only when it is conducted in such a 
way that conscientious members of all parties will look to it 
for moral and religious inspiration and guidance. Partisan 
politics have no place in the pulpit or in the religious press, 
excepting in so far as they who hear and they who read make 
for themselves an application of the principles laid down. 


2 


THERE was a slight inaccuracy in our editorial note con- 
cerning the travelling libraries in Dunn County, Wisconsin. 
We merely wished to call attention to the results naturally 
following the organization of a Unitarian church as an en- 
couragement to our Unitarian givers. The travelling libra- 
ries were arranged and are sent out by Mr. J. H. Stout. The 
Memorial Free Library at Menomonie is their central station, 
and the librarian has local charge of them. The Mabel 
Tainter Memorial Building has been placed in the hands of 
a corporation. The Unitarian society has free use of such 
parts of the building as its work requires, but the trustees do 
not control the library. The incorporators are all Unitarians. 
It follows as a matter of course that the library becomes non- 
sectarian. 


“To Liberal Ministers.” 


In the Outlook of last week appears an editorial under the 
above title. Incidentally, we quote, in passing, a description 
of Unitarianism which needs no especial comment: “ Unita- 
rianism, parting company with the Evangelicism which had 
become too dogmatic and intellectual, passed by successive 
stages from the spiritual liberalism of Channing into a trans- 
cendental Theism, a frigid Deism, and finally an ostentatiously 
undevout Ethical Culture.” This description of Unitarianism 
in our time leaves nothing to be desired on the score of 
accuracy, unless, perhaps, there should be added something 
like this: “‘ Having accepted the principles and practices of 
Anarchy, Unitarian ministers have been publicly executed, 
and all Unitarian churches are now suppressed by law.” 

The editorial is addressed to liberal ministers who find 
themselves in churches too conservative for their inclination. 
Advice is given them in regard to the proper course of con- 
duct under such circumstances. With much of the advice 
we agree. ‘There has been unnecessary friction and useless 
antagonism. We agree with the statement that the business 
of a minister is primarily “not to fight, but to feed; not to 
attack error, but to minister to life; not to root up tares, but 
to sow wheat.” It is useless to confirm prejudices and em- 
phasize differences by dwelling upon the peculiarities of a 
sect and denouncing all other denominations and_ their 
principles. 

But advice also is given which is certainly not so good and 
harmless. The Episcopalian and the Presbyterian liberals, 
with men of like opinions in all the other denominations, are 
advised to stay where they are. This would be good advice, 
were it qualified by a most important condition, which is not 
mentioned. The advice ought to run in this way, “ Stay 
where you are, and tell the truth as you see it; but let there 
be no doubt as to your truthfulness and fidelity to the prom- 
ises you have made in ordination, in installation, in the read- 
ing of the creed, and in the administration of the ordinances 
of the Church.” 

There are men like the revered senior editor of the Out 
fook who have cleared their skirts by open declarations of 
their principles and practice. No one is deceived by their 
continuing in the places where they have been ordained to 
service. Let such men—#in whatever church they may be 
found — stay where they are, preaching “the truth without 
fear, without favor, without wrath or bitterness.” Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins once said with tremendous emphasis, “ A 
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minister is never nearer to perdition than when in a service 
of worship he uses words in one sense, knowing that by his 
audience they will be taken in another sense.” Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale has publicly related an incident in his own 
experience. On a steamer where he conducted a service 
he read the Apostles’ Creed. Being asked afterward if he 
believed the words he had read, he said, “ Certainly.” 

“Do you believe in the resurrection of the body?” 

“Yes, in the way in which Paul believed it.” 

‘“‘Do you suppose that those sailors who were listening to 
you knew that you were making fine distinctions between 
the physical and spiritual resurrection ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” said Dr. Hale; “and I never will read it 
again.” 

A minister of a certain church remarked once: “It is 
absurd to say that there is not sea-room enough in our 
church. Any honest man can be at home there.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ until the demand is made that he 
shall publicly say in the name of the church that he believes 
in what he does not believe,” to which no answer was made, 
because this man knew that, when he read the creed and ser- 
vice of his church, he made declarations which he did not 
believe to be true. 

Said a well-known Unitarian minister, “I believe a great 
deal of the doctrine of the Presbyterian Church; and, if I 
would only tell a few lies, I could still be a member of that 
Church.” 

We wish the Ouz/ook had taken for the text of its advice to 
liberal ministers the editorial which precedes it, taken from 
the life of Dr. Arnold,—‘“ To stand always on the highest 
plain ourselves in our dealings with others is to invite them 
to climb to the same elevation.” So says the editor. 
Another saying might be framed with equal truth concern- 
ing those who in sacred things purchase peace in a church by 
a quiet suppression of facts which the church ought to know. 
They who do these things invite men of business to climb 
down from their noblest ideals to the level of what was once 
the proverbial “custom-house oath,’— a mere form, signify- 
ing nothing. 


A Little World. 


The world of human life and activity has become so great 
and so diversified that it is possible for one to create within 
it a little world of his own. It may have all the variety and 
all the diversity of the larger world which includes us all; 
and yet this little world may not only be very small, but 
also very selfish and artificial. 

A peculiarity of this little artificial world which one may 
arrange for himself is that it is more easily set up in the city 
than in the country, is most common where the resources of 
civilization most abound, and may in our time be more satis- 
factory to its arranger than ever before. 

If any one, by choice or by accident, devote himself to 
one single variety of work or play, of study or of action, he 
may find ready for his use everything necessary to engage his 
attention and to supply every conscious want during all his 
waking hours. Every game has its literature. About the 
farm-yard, the chicken coop, the greenhouse, the manufactory, 
the foundry, the railroad, and the pulpit, books, journals, and 
organizations spring up in increasing profusion. Each 
journal of a specialty, in order to commend itself to the house- 
hold and gain a wide circulation, necessarily pays some 
tribute to the social and intellectual needs of the family. 
The Poultry Yard Weekly may become the standard reading 
of the “fancier,” and the great world lying beyond the limits 
of the poultry horizon may gradually sink out of sight and 
be almost forgotten.” 

We have taken the poultry yard merely for illustration ; but 
the effect is the same, if the repression of a vice or the cultiva- 
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tion of a virtue be chosen as the central interest and the 
engrossing subject of thought. On any given subject there 
is enough talked, written, published, and transacted every 
day of every week of every year to engage the whole atten- 
tion of any one who gives his mind toit. Let the attention 
be fixed on any single vice, for instance, and then the litera- 
ture relating to it, the records of its effect on ancient civiliza- 
tions, the evidence of its prevalence at the present time, its 
relations to public virtue and private welfare, to individual 
and national prosperity, its importance as a hindrance to 
progress, and the need of a counteracting virtue as a guaran- 
tee of future well-being,—these things will engage the atten- 
tion and absorb all the active energies of the person who 
surrenders himself to them. The world is so large and its 
happenings are so many that whoever gives his attention to 
any One phenomenon finds it repeated everywhere. Any 
disease or trouble, however new and surprising at first, soon 
calls the attention to a whole world of people who are suffer- 
ing the same things. 

In this process of specialization there is both good and 
evil. It is good when it leads one to thorough investigation 
and to complete mastery of any subject. It becomes evil 
when it leads one to forget that there are thousands of 
others living in little worlds of their own creation, unlike his 
own, but yet as necessary to the larger uses of the entire 
world. The crowded activities of modern life make the 
specialist a necessity. To know all that can be known 
about the most insignificant insect, nerve, muscle, habit, cus- 
tom, mode of government, or form of religion, will task all 
the powers and take all the working time of the most gifted 
investigator. The results of such study are invaluable. 
Suppose, for instance, there were now living some man who 
actually knew, and could prove to the world that he knew, all 
the consequences that ever did follow, or that would now 
follow, from the exclusive use of gold or of silver as a me- 
dium of exchange. ‘The knowledge of that man would direct 
the financial policy of every nation, and would control the 
markets of the whole world. Any one thing accurately known 
to the very end of it becomes a necessary factor in the 
progress of the world. The specialist, whether in political 
economy, business, moral, or religions, is an honorable and 
valuable member of society. Being a specialist and nothing 
more, he may confer inestimable benefits upon the world. 

But a specialist who is only that, and nothing more, what a 
burden and a bore he is in all the common affairs of human 
life! If one can consult him and get the benefit of his store 
of learning or enthusiasm, and then flee away, he is tolerable, 
like any other abnormal product of nature or of human life ; 
but to be compelled to live in his little world, to shut out the 
greater world with its thousands of interests as noble and 
beautiful as his, would be intolerable. To narrow one’s sym- 
pathies to the limits of a single trade or profession or art, or 
to one branch of science or to the peculiarities of one sect, 
that to a free soul would be imprisonment almost worse than 
death. 

There are times when political, social, or religious re- 
formers must throw themselves with all they have into the 
struggle for the destruction of a wrong or the establishment 
of a human right. ‘There are occasions when a man must 
sacrifice, not only his own comfort and happiness, but also 
the comfort and happiness of those who depend upon him. 
There are emergencies when those who are associated with 
such reformers recognize their right to take tribute of their 
families and friends, in order that a larger contribution may 
be made to the general welfare. In such cases concentration 
of effort is necessary. The narrowing of sympathies is inev- 
itable and defensible. But the great examples of great men 
do not justify the isolation, the narrowness, the selfishness, 
of those who allow themselves to be shut in by their interest 
in a single mode of life. They are snow-bound, and do not 
know it. 
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To know something accurately and to do one thing with 
all one’s might is admirable. But to surround the one thing 
known with a gracious interest in the knowledge of other 
men, and to adorn the one thing done with sympathy for the 
work of others, is more admirable. Such interest and sym- 
pathy unite the innumerable little worlds in which we live, 
and make the whole earth our home and all its inhabitants 
our “ fellow-creatures.” 


Religion among Business Men. 


What is the attitude of active business men on the sub- 
ject of religion in these days? We do not refer to the mill- 
ionaire who founds a seminary or sustains a church or who 


is the mainstay of some denominational enterprise, but to’ 


the men of trade and of the practical professions, who are 
busy with the every-day affairs of the community. Neither 
do we refer to the effect of religious faith or profession upon 
business methods and practices. The ethics, or morals, of 
business and professional life is quite a different matter from 
the religion of business and professional men. ‘The relation 
of religion to ethical and moral standards is an indirect one 
in any case, and all kinds of attitudes toward what we mean 
by religion are consistent with the same standard of practical 
mofrality. 

But how the “average” business man holds himself now- 
adays toward the religion of the churches is an interesting 
inquiry. One who meets him in his daily life, not so much 
at his store or office as in his home or his club, would be apt 
to say that his general attitude is one of cautious conserva- 
tism. He may not positively accept many matters of dog- 
matic belief, old or new; but he is chary of aggressive ques- 
tionings, and fearful of upsetting the traditional in faith. He 
is inclined to think it is better to have something systematic, 
established, and settled than to have nothing accepted and 
adhered to, better at least for others, for the mass of people, 
of whose stability of conduct he is a little distrustful. He 
thinks it does not matter so very much what the system of 
faith is, within the broad lines of what is called Christianity, 
as that it should be settled and accepted. For this reason 
the fairly conscientious business man—and we think the 
“average” business man is fairly conscientious —is rather 
more apt now than at some times in the past to help support 
a church, generally the one with which early associations 
have connected him, as a “ good thing for the community.” 

And it is not simply with reference to the general good,— 
the maintenance of a safe restraint and a wholesome conserv- 
atism in society at large,— but nearly every man with a grow- 
ing family feels the need of some steady influence, at once 
stimulating and restraining, in the forming of the habits and 
shaping the character of his children. He distrusts the ade- 
quacy of mere “ principle” and the dictates of prudence, and 
desires something more potent to counteract the forces in 
society that draw downward or awry. He finds that more 
potent agency nowhere provided but in the religion of the 
churches. Natural religion is a fine enough phrase; but, 
without some organized basis and tangible form and embodi- 
ment, it does not take strongly hold of the immature nature 
and shape it to higher aims. 

And it is not only for its influence upon the conduct and 
character of his family that the ordinary business man is dis- 
posed to give his sympathy and support to “ the cause of re- 
ligion,” without inquiring too closely into the soundness of 
the tenets of any particular denomination or of Christianity 
as a whole. Of course there is every grade of human nature 
in “business,” as in all forms of activity in this world,— 
various levels in the conception of duty, and in the instincts 
and desires ; but it is a common thing to hear the most prac- 
tical of men say that it is a “ good thing” to be taken out of 
the whirl and maze of every-day affairs, and to have the 


higher emotions awakened, and the better sentiments ap- 
pealed to. It has an uplifting and strengthening effect, and 
to many is a refreshment and an inspiration of which they 
appreciate the need. : 

There are those among business men who have a keen inter- 
est in the advance of thought, in matters of religion as well as 
in matters of science and philosophy, or in art and literature, 
and who are not afraid to discard the inherited and the tra- 
ditional where it appears to them to be unsound. Such men 
can adjust themselves to new conditions in the world of re- 
ligion and ethics, and find just as potent agencies for elevat- 
ing mankind or saving them from degeneracy in “liberal 
views ” and the methods which they beget as in the old es- 
tablished forms of faith, and the appliances that go with 
them. But, in the main, the attitude of the business man of 
to-day toward religion seems to be one of comparative indif- 
ference as to forms of faith or the tenets of accepted creeds, 
and of acquiescence in the established system that comes 
nearest to him, as a matter of safe conservatism or of com- 
fortable satisfaction. There is not much of the strenuous 
belief or the earnest conviction regarding the vital impor- 
tance of this or that to the salvation of the race, which used 
to prevail and still survives in certain narrowing circles. 
Perhaps this condition, which seems to be somewhat lacking 
in the emotional and the fervid, may be essentially as sound 
and as favorable to real progress as that whose absence is 
often deplored by the ardent preacher; but, whether it is so 
or not, it is the condition that exists, and that teachers and 
preachers have to recognize and deal with. 


Current Copics. 


SHERIFF MartTIN and his deputies, who fired upon the 
strikers at Lattimer, Pa., last summer, are on trial for man- 
slaughter at Wilkesbarre. The most striking evidence ad- 
duced by the prosecution in the proceedings so far is that, of 
the thirty-nine men that were killed or wounded by the sheriffs, 
all but five were shot either in the back or in the side, this 
tending to show that the firing upon the strikers took place 
when the latter were partially in retreat, and shooting, as a 
means of re-establishing order, if order was being dis- 
turbed, was no longer necessary. The prosecution has 
also tried to show that the paraders were not violating any 
legal enactment, and that the shooting was not warranted on 
the ground of suppressing a riot. 


od 


Capt. SIGSBEE and the other officers of the United 
States battleship ‘“ Maine,” which was recently sent to 
Havana, are being criticised with some severity for being 
present at a bull-fight in the Cuban capital. It is pointed 
out with some feeling that a bull-fight is not among the forms 
of entertainment that are sanctioned by the Christian civiliza- 
tion of America, and that the offence is made doubly flagrant 
by the circumstance that the officers of the “ Maine ” attended 
the A/aza de torros at Havana in a semi-official, a representa- 
tive capacity, and at the invitation of the acting governor of 
Cuba, who furnished them with a box for the occasion. 


ed 


UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR ANDREW D. WuiteE had 
occasion last week to protest energetically against a rather 
unaccountable order issued by the Prussian minister of 
finance, prohibiting the importation of American fruit into the 
German Empire. The United States ambassador promptly 
expressed vigorous opposition to this measure ; and the Prus- 
sian government responded with equal promptness, by modify- 
ing the decree so as to exclude only diseased or pest-ridden 
American fruit from the country. 
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_ THE impression obtaining at Washington, that the Prus- 
sian decree against American fruit was only the prelimi- 
nary skirmish in a German commercial war upon this coun- 
try, was strengthened by a subsequent attempt to exclude 
American horses from the German market. This measure, 
however, has not been enacted into a decree. It is regarded 
as a concession to the agrarian party in Germany, who have 
been steadily pressing upon the imperial government for 
some action to restrict the growing competition from Ameri- 
can agricultural centres. 


* 


THE Ohio legislature has under consideration a bill to 
prevent the contraction of marriages by persons having “ dip- 
somania, any form of insanity, hereditary tuberculosis, or 
consumption,” as well as certain other incurable or hereditary 
diseases. The bill provides for a rigorous medical exami- 
nation of all applicants for a marriage license. 


od 


PRESIDENT DOLE of the Hawaiian Republic left Washing- 
ton Sunday, after a series of dinners and receptions that 
were tendered him in private and official circles. There are 
indications that Mr. Dole’s stay in Washington has meant 
something more than a social diversion, and that in the inter- 
val some energetic lobbying has been done in the interests of 
the treaty providing for the annexation of Hawaii, now pend- 
ing in Congress. There are those in the national capital 
who say that the treaty is now in no danger of not being 
ratified. 

Pad 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY will contest the decision which 
rules that certain buildings owned by the corporation and 
occupied by professors for residential purposes are taxable 
property. A similar legal opinion has been rendered in ref- 
erence to several other educational institutions in various 
parts of the country. An attempt is to be made to reach a 
final solution of the question involving the liability of uni- 
versity property to taxation. 


& 


THE people of Chicago and its immediate vicinity are 
complaining of the poor quality of the bread furnished by 
the bakers. It is said that the flour is of low grade owing 
to the high price of good wheat. This latter circumstance is 
ascribed to the operations of Mr. Joseph Leiter, who is cred- 
ited with having something like 15,000,000 bushels of the 
best wheat stored up in warehouses for speculative pur- 
poses. 

a 

Capt. Ray, the army officer who is in command at 
Fort Yukon, Alaska, has seized the supplies in the store- 
houses of the Alaska Commercial Company and other trad- 
ing corporations, in the name of the government, and is dis- 
tributing provisions free to those who are unable to pay for 
them. In spite of contradictory and confusing reports the 
indications are that the necessity at Dawson City is urgent, 
and that the government relief expeditions which are on their 
way to the Klondike region will find conditions that call for 


energetic action. 
Pad 


In view of the menacing attitude which official Russia 
has assumed in China, the news of distress among a large 
portion of the people of that country comes as a striking 
reminder of the historical and material discrepancies that 
underlie the enormous political and territorial fabric known 
as the Russian Empire. The scarcity of food is so extreme 
in Tamboff and other governments in Russia that the peas- 
ants are forced to eat bread made of ground tree-bark, In 
the meanwhile about 20,000 Russian troops are encamped 
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on Chinese territory ; and a horde of tax gatherers is march- 
ing from one end of holy Russia to the other, wringing the 
last Zopek from the starving peasants, in order that this army 
of occupation, and other armies like it, may be maintained. 


od 


Ir can be set down as an axiom that no British cabinet 
that allowed Russia and Germany to have their own way in 
China could withstand for a moment the whirlwind of popu- 
lar anger that would inevitably follow such a display of weak- 
ness. In the unexploited millions of China, Englishmen see 
a brisk and growing market for their goods. It is not to be 
credited for a moment that Great Britain would give up this 
splendid field of commercial expansion without dealing a 
single blow for its retention, as the past week’s cables would 
have us believe had actually come to pass. 


a 


QuITE on the contrary. The latest intelligence from the 
scene of the contact between the three great powers shows 
that Salisbury has not receded from the position to which the 
British cabinet was publicly committed by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, and that England has in fact achieved a fresh diplomatic 
triumph at Pekin by procuring the appointment of an Eng- 
lishman to another managing position in the Chinese reve- 
nue department, thus obtaining a still stronger hold on the 
finances of the empire. 

Pd 


THE storm of indignation that was aroused in England by 
the mere report that Salisbury had retreated from his position 
against closed ports in China will be an object-lesson to any 
ministry that may contemplate such a step. As it happens, 
the report was discounted by the government; and English- 
men breathed freely again. 


Tue Cuban insurgent leader, Perico Diaz, made a ghastly 
reply to an underhand Spanish proposal of peace and sur- 
render by hanging the emissary on the spot. This act of 
severity, which appears to be justified by the law of arms, 
fails to bear out the announcements which the Spanish mili- 
tary governor of Cuba has caused to be distributed broad- 
cast of late, that the Cubans are on the point of surrendering, 
and accepting the Sagasta-Blanco scheme of autonomy. It 
shows, if anything, that the Cubans prefer to cut themselves 
forever from the possibility of clemency in the event of 
defeat, and to trust their arms rather than the edicts of the 


Spanish captain-general. 
a 


Tue military surgeon who was ordered to investigate the 
outrages upon the anarchist prisoners in the fortress of 
Montjuich, Spain, has made disclosures which have fairly 
startled. Europe. It is apparent, as a result of the offi- 
cial inquiry, that the prisoners were torn with pincers and 
burned with red-hot irons, and underwent in all respects the 
most painful tortures that were known to the chambers of 
horrors at Seville and elsewhere during the palmiest days of 
the Spanish Inquisition. The comment is made that all this 
fearful brutality could not have been committed without the 
knowledge of the authorities. 


& 


Turkey has not yet evacuated Thessaly, and is not even 
making preparations for evacuating it. On the contrary, the 
Turkish troops in the province appear to be creeping south- 
ward in a sort of informal, desultory fashion, much as if the 
treaty of peace were still unsigned. ‘The latest Turkish ex- 
ploit in Thessaly is the seizure and burning of four Greek 
villages, presumably as a sort of after-coftee promenade. In 
the meanwhile Turkish rapacity in Macedonia seems to have 
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reached an extraordinary limit, and the Bulgarian diplomatic 
agent at Constantinople has declared to the sultan that 
Bulgaria may feel called upon to take military action if the 
abuses continue. To this protest the sultan has replied with 


contemptuous silence. 
at 


Ir is becoming more and more apparent that Turkish 
arrogance is fast reaching a point which even that ridiculous 
“concert” of the powers will find itself obliged to take into 
consideration. The revival of Turkey is an exemplifi- 
cation of the old, old story about the half-frozen viper and 
the foolish miller who warmed it into life and venomousness 
at his fireside. 

& 


EvuRopEAN parliaments are now trying to devise some 
method of preventing the students in the universities from 
threatening the stability of government. France has just 
had an experience with the students of Paris, when these in 
many respects admirable young men marched up street and 
down again, shouting: “ Death to Zola!” ‘Death to Drey- 
fus!” As it happened, the government of the republic 
agreed in essentials with the views of the students; and so 
no very energetic measures, barring a few cavalry charges 
accompanied by sundry blows with the backs of drawn 
swords, were taken to cork up the unbottled enthusiasm. 


ad 


Tue trouble with the Austrian students is that, instead of 
“attending to their mutton,” as their brothers at Paris would 
put it, they have undertaken to determine whether the Ger- 
mans or the Poles and Bohemians shall have the upper hand 
in the affairs of the empire. The result has been that small 
riots have taken place in university lecture-halls, heads 
have been broken here and there, and a generally interesting 
time has ensued, in some instances calling for the services of 
cavalry troops with drawn swords to clear public squares. 


= 


Brevities. 


The ominous cry, “ Vive lempereur,” has been heard in 
the streets of Paris. 


Our paper is intended for circulation throughout the 
United States. It is not a Boston “ notion.” 


What a happy day it will be for women of rank in China 
when a well-formed foot becomes the fashion ! 


Send money, post-office orders, and checks to the Chris- 
tain Register Association, and not to the editor. 


Unitarians are properly giving more attention to the rela- 
tions between the young people and the church. Church 
membership may be a most valuable means to a most desir- 
able end. 


Sectarianism is the bane of Christianity, and yet every- 
thing which is important enough to be denominated will re- 
sult in a denomination. ‘That is well. Variety is desirable, 
and does not necessarily tend to bigotry and exclusion. 


An Episcopalian complains of the breakdown in domestic 
missions for lack of financial support. A Presbyterian says 
the statement reads like an echo of the reports in his own 
denomination. What is the matter? Lack of money or too 
much creed ? 


The oldest living ex-Governor of Massachusetts, ex-gov- 
ernor, ex-senator, ex-Secretary George S. Boutwell, passing 
his eightieth birthday, has an unspotted national reputation. 
He comes to old age in good health, honored and trusted 
by all who know him, 
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It is inevitable that a church like ours, insignificant in 
numbers, will be constantly tempted to carry “the chip on its 
shoulder.” It is possible, however, for a small church, 
confident in the cause it represents, to cultivate the magna- 
nimity which naturally goes with strength and courage. 


One of the results of the recent storm which buried Bos- 
ton under the mass of snow, and cut off all communication 
with the outer world, was that our “ Jubilee Letter” from San 
Francisco came just too late for publication last week. 
Even the joyous echoes of the jubilee could not break 
through the clouds and darkness which surrounded the 
editorial office. 


Whoever thinks Calvinism is dead, because it has been re- 
pudiated by a few dozen scholars and theologians who once 
received it, reckons without his host. His host in this case 
is an innumerable multitude of those who do not read heret- 
ical literature, who care nothing about the higher criticism, 
and to whom the Institutes of Calvin are as firmly estab- 
lished as the ten commandments. 


While firemen were seeking to extricate their comrades 
from the ruins of a burning building last week, one of the 
men imprisoned was heard singing to keep up the courage 
of his comrades. When they were brought into the light, 
one of them smiled, and feebly attempted the customary 
salute to a fire commissioner standing near, who turned 
away with his eyes filled with tears. 


Some of our religious contemporaries find a temporary 
shelter from the storm that beats upon the Old Testament 
chronology in the declaration that Archbishop Usher was 
not inspired. This shelter will not long be a protection. 
Any business man familiar with facts and figures can easily 
ascertain that Usher added up correctly the generations and 
dates which were given to him in the narrative of Genesis. 


Complaint is made in the Congregationalist that less than 
one-third of those who are now received into the ministry of 
Congregational churches have been educated in the semina- 
ries of the denomination. Moreover, it is charged that a 
man may secure a license without any specific preparation. 
There is a tendency, however, to scrutinize the record of ap- 
plicants, and to demand from them some proof that they are 
competent to do the work required of them. 


Rev. Dr. Knowles, a Methodist presiding elder, knows 
where to find “the power of keys” without going to Rome. 
This is his exhortation to the preachers of his district: “ Let 
me as a brother in the gospel exhort you to bring yourselves 
to a more steadfast conviction that to you as his representa- 
tives and ministers the Master has given compelling power. 
The decrees of heaven wait upon your decision. Your bind- 
ing and loosing on earth will be ratified above.” 


Are there ghosts? a Catholic writer asks. He answers 
his question by saying that persons have appeared on earth 
after death. Of this, he says, we have infallible proof; but 
it does not follow from the acceptance of these well-authen- 
ticated Biblical stories that ghosts frequently appear. All 
the chances are against them. The wide-spread fear of 
ghosts in England two or three hundred years ago is charged 
to the gloom and melancholy of the Puritan imagination. 


M. Zola, whether he be a hero or a sensationalist seeking 
notoriety, has certainly shown himself to be a man of cour- 
age. He has defied the government and the army with the 
distinct possibility of a prison in exile, like that now occupied 
by Capt. Dreyfus. The unwillingness to prosecute him 
for an offence which he has deliberately forced upon the at- 
tention of the government shows how safe it is to appeal to 
the public, when one belieyes that he is wholly right and is 
courageous about it, ; 
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Civilization is wide-spread, but over large areas of every 
continent it is very thinly spread. Dr. Barton shows us, in 
his entertaining account of the mountaineers of the border 
States, communities easily a hundred years behind the times. 
Within the borders of New England a similar state of things 
exists. We have seen the spinning-wheel in use in Wiscon- 
sin. There are few of the older States in which there are not 
to be found communities, large or small, which have been 
left behind or which have drifted backwards. There are 
many secluded hamlets in various parts of the country with- 
out churches, schools, religion, or morality, which can prop- 
erly be called civilized. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Student Pioneers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


The Unitarian students in the Harvard Divinity School 
believe that there are within easy reach of Boston several 
places where there are at present no organized Unitarian 
movements, and where services conducted by students would 
be welcomed and supported. The Harvard Unitarian Club 
has made it possible for them to undertake a limited number 
of such movements. We would accordingly ask, through 
your columns, any persons in such communities, who are 
interested in the Unitarian cause, to communicate with the 
student committee, who will be glad to enter into consulta- 
tion with a view to establishing services at once. 

Such efforts have been very successful in several instances 
in the past; and we believe that in this way our cause may 
be aided, and results beneficial both to us, and to those who 
may receive us, may be obtained. We shall be grateful to 
any one who will assist us in bringing this matter to the 
attention of persons who might be interested. 

WiLuiAMm S. NICHOLS, 

FREDERIC H. KENT, 

WILLIAM BALLou, 
Committee. 


- The Harvard Curriculum. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register .— 

I notice in the “Brevities” a reflection upon Harvard 
College for not making haste to shorten its curriculum. 
“ Something needs doing,” you say, “unless we wish our 
sons to be as old as Methuselah before they earn their salt.” 
But the curriculum is no longer to-day, I believe, than it has 
been in the past; and Harvard graduates have managed thus 
far to get into active life before old age overtook them. Why 
this sudden haste to shorten the course? If it is necessary 
for students to graduate earlier, have a better system of pre- 
paratory education, which will prepare them earlier. As it is, 
boys are not infrequently ready to enter at sixteen or seven- 
teen, but are deliberately kept back. If in this busy and 
practical age it is important to hurry our youths into their 
professions, it is equally important that they should bring 
into their professions a broad and generous culture; and 
this is precisely the thing that we have to look to the aca- 
demic course to supply. Professional schools, at their best, 
can only supplement this: they cannot give it; and it is no- 
torious that, in this country at least, the professional man, 
when once at work, bids a long farewell to general study or 
reading. Unless Harvard College has changed strangely in 
these latter years, the student gets, in his collegiate course 
there the highest intellectual inspiration of his life ; and 
better reasons must be shown than have yet been advanced 
to prove that those short four years should be made still 
shorter, E, H, H, 
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After Many Days. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


It gives me pleasure to learn that the price of the Register 
has been reduced, as I have ever thought it beyond the 
means of many who might read and be benefited thereby. 
I am now in my eighty-fifth year, and have been a constant 
reader of the Regzster since its first number was issued, and 
can speak from experience of its value. 

At one time I sent a copy to a good lady in Windsor, Vt., 
her name having been given me as that of a person interested 
in Unitarianism. It resulted in quite a correspondence; and 
she wrote me that many read it, and that the interest in lib- 
eral thought was increasing. I continued to send the paper, 
until there was a decided Unitarian movement there; and now 
there is a church. So often a very small seed will bear 
good fruit, and “ bread cast upon the waters will return after 
many days”; and, although the infirmities of age are upon 
me, my interest in the Unitarian cause is more rather than 
less with advancing years. Susan S. SMITH. 


The Taxation of Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 


A church is a missionary organization, established not 
primarily for the benefit of its supporters, but for the good of 
the community. Its advantages to individuals are incidental, 
not special; and its property is in no sense private. To sub- 
ject it to taxation, therefore, is taxing a charity, and tends to 
encourage the false idea that the church belongs to its sup- 
porters, and to discourage the true idea that it is a missionary 
organization, holding property in trust for the benefit of the 
whole people. 

The churches render a service to the community ‘far in 
excess, in money value, of the amount that could properly be 
received from them as a tax. I know of a school of a semi- 
private character, which was established a few years ago with 
expensive buildings, apparatus, etc., under the supposition 
that its property should be exempt from taxation. The 
school has been of great value to the town, but it has lately 
been discovered that its funds and buildings are legally 
taxable. The institution has had a hard struggle to keep its 
head above water, and the announcement is now made that 
its doors must close at the end of the current year if the 
school property is subjected to taxation. Clearly, it is for 
the public good that the exemption should continue, par- 
ticularly as the children of the town of suitable qualifications 
have had opportunities for instruction there free of charge. 
Is it not a suicidal policy for a town to enforce the letter of 
the law in such a case ? 

Nothing is more common than for towns to offer exemp- 
tion for a term of years to manufacturing or other corpora- 
tions, as an inducement for them to locate their works within 
their limits, since such enterprises are helpful to the com- 
munity as a whole. How much wiser is it to encourage in- 
stitutions which have a hard struggle to maintain themselves, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, and which are 
continually making for the moral and religious welfare of all 
sorts and conditions of men! 

It might be well, for the sake of encouraging Puritan sim- 
plicity, to adopt a plan like that which was put upon the 
statute books of New Hampshire some years since, to sub- 
ject to taxation all church property held by each parish in 
excess of ten thousand dollars in value. This is sufficiently 
broad and liberal to meet the just claims of all classes, and 
at the same time tends to keep the churches true to their orig- 
inal idea,— organizations established for the public benefit, 


and not for any particular sect or clique or party. 
Wittiam Brown, 
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True Rest. 


God sends sometimes a stillness in our life, 
The bivouac, the sleep, 
When on the silent battlefield the strife 
Is hushed in slumber deep; 
When wearied hearts exhausted sink to rest, 
Remembering nor the struggle nor the quest. 


He giveth rest more perfect, pure, and true 
While we his burden bear: 

It springeth not from parted pain, but through 
The accepted blessing there ; 

The lesson pondered o’er with thoughtful eyes, 

The faith that sees in all a meaning wise. 


Deep in the heart of pain, God’s hand hath set 
A hidden rest and bliss: 
Take as his gift the pain, the gift brings yet 
A truer happiness. 
God’s voice speaks through it all the high behest 
That bids his people enter into rest. 
— Lucy Fletcher. 


The Strength of the Hills. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


i: 


Recent industrial disturbances in our New England cotton 
factories have called to our attention that the South is an 
increasingly important factor in industrial problems at the 
North. This is but one of many things constantly occur- 
ring to show us the importance of comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with, and sympathy for, our whole country. To make 
our national motto real, not only by the joining of sovereign 
States in one nameless nation, but the essential unification 
of the whole, socially, industrially, and politically, will offer 
problems of no small magnitude to the statesmen of the 
future. Meantime, whatever contributes to our knowledge of 
any portion of our country is of service to every other portion. 

The southern Appalachian region is considerably larger 
than New England, with a scattered population, which can 
never be dense, but sparse, as it aggregates a number as large 
as the thirteen colonies contained at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. The section embraced in this general area includes 
West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, Western 
North Carolina, and the bits of adjacent States, making of 
these separate but contiguous sections quite an empire, with 
characteristics of its own. This region has been peopled for 
a century or more with a hardy race of British descent. 
Their speech shows strong and quaint Saxon survivals, and is 
often called a dialect. A reviewer in the Outlook a few weeks 
ago characterized it as a “polyglot dialect.” Dialect it may 
be, but it is the least polyglot of all speech on this continent. 
The habits of the people also retain the old-time simplicity. 
Little money circulates, and little is needed. Agriculture is 
almost the sole industry, apart from recent enterprises for 
the utilization of the timber and mineral wealth of the 
region. ‘The land is not fertile. No mountain land is fertile. 
But from the narrow valleys and the steep hillsides there is 
“made” annually “a little crap ’o corn,” with a patch of 
sugar-cane to each family, and another of tobacco, and some 
potatoes, by which you are to understand sweet potatoes and 
“ Arsh potatoes,” or common American potatoes, there, as 
elsewhere, wrongly called “ Irish potatoes.” 

Nearly three million native-born Americans live in this 
section, with no navigable streams of importance, and until 
recently no railroads. Civilization has washed about the 
foot of these hills, but it would be a high tide that would 
reach far back into the hills. Indeed, as one rides through 
these mountains, and finds the people contented in their 
simple and often generous poverty, which is rarely degrading, 
unvexed by the feverish haste and ambition of the outer 
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world, it sometimes seems that we are paying a rather high 
price for our civilization. } 

Why, for instance, should a cow be milked with both 
hands? In the mountains the daughter of the household 
drives up the cow, who for that matter is already at the bars, 
lowing in tones that are answered in antiphon by the calf shut 
up in the orchard. It does one good, and revives one’s faith 
in literature, to find that the milkmaid is not wholly a myth. 
The calf is led down tothe post and railing, tumbling and 
frisking and wabbling about in the particularly unintelligent 
way which characterizes the calf; and the bars are let down 
for his convenience. ‘The calf begins his supper as an act of 
involuntary altruism ; for his first course is designed to induce 
the cow to “give down” her milk, after which he is with- 
drawn, in spite of his own and his mother’s protests, and 
penned beyond the bars. Then the milking begins. The 
cow attends with resignation, for she is accustomed to the 
experience. The calf watches the operation with less satis- 
faction. The milkmaid stands beside the cow, and milks 
into a tin cup, which from time to time she empties into a 
tin bucket,— do not, on pain of being known as a Yankee, 
say “pail,”—until she has secured all that her conscience 
will allow her to take. Then the calf is let out again, and for 
an hour has undisturbed possession. My friend, Dr. W. G. 
Frost, president of Berea College, who is given to the coining 
of apt phrases, sums up the industrial situation at the South 
in this significant remark, “ The South will never prosper till 
it learns to milk with both hands.” It is a bright and preg- 
nant remark; and I am not sure but that, when he shall have 
secured an endowment for all the chairs in present pressing 
need in his college, he will seek endowment for a milking- 
stool. For that matter, I believe he is doing what amounts 
to that in his increasing provision for industrial training. 
But the point of the story, if it has a point, in my own mind 
is this: that, when one gets back into those hills for a few 
days, after a period of furious ambidextrous tugging at the 
udder of modern problems, it is a relief to find one’s self where 
milking is done with one hand, and other things in propor- 
tion, and yet the sun rises and sets, and God cares for the 
lilies and the sparrows. To the mountaineer there must be 
preached a gospel of noble discontent. But to us there is 
needed a little of the lesson of their simple living, their open- 
hearted hospitality, and their content amid riches which con- 
sist in great natural beauty, strong friendships, and generally 
happy homes. 

No new theology has found its way into the mountains. 
One need not go many miles back into the hills to start a 
discussion about the shape of the earth. The creative days 
in Genesis are days still, and Jonah is neither myth nor par- 
able. Moses is real, and Isaiah one and indivisible, now 
and forever. ‘There is a simple faith in the Bible and in 
God and men, and even in the weather predictions in the 
patent medicine almanac, and, what is worse, in the medi- 
cines themselves, 

There the old family names and relations still stand for 
their original significance. The “ wife ” is still the “ weaver,” 
as the maiden aunt—that unappreciated blessing in all 
ages, bless her heart — is still the “ spinster.” The “ daugh- 
ter,” is she not still the “milker”? And, besides, she learns 
to weave and spin. To my mind, no occupation has ever 
been found for women so graceful, so becoming, so fitted to 
show off every line and curve of beauty, so educating to 
touch and eye and step, as spinning. It ought to be a re- 
quired course in every female college, with heckling, swin- 
gling, and weaving as electives. 

But I must stop here lest I exceed my space. Let me 
close, then, with this vision in my eyes and the sight of the 
reader,— a half-shaded porch made by extending the pole- 
rafters of a log cabin; a puncheon floor, rough hewn and 
worn smooth with years of tramping and washing; a tired 
horse hitched to a swinging limb at the bars, with saddle 
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removed, and placed on the fence where the calf aforemen- 
tioned cannot chew the girth; a wearied (worried the moun- 
taineers say, but it is not the right word here), a wearied 
traveller resting in the porch where the sun finds its way in 
cheerful patches through the morning-glory vines ; a bucket of 
water and a round-handled gourd, the water cold and clear, 
and the gourd, while it may not accord with modern antisep- 
tic and individual communion-cup theories, the most refresh- 
ing vessel to drink from; a glass,— yes, a glass, but I will 
not say how many more there are in the pantry,—a glass 
of fresh buttermilk cold from the spring-house, and no occa- 
sion to hurry. I like to think of sitting in such a place, 
a stranger to the conviction this minute haunting me that I 
must stop and go to a committee meeting. I like to remem- 
ber such scenes as this, with a lithe, graceful mountain girl, 
with short woolsey petticoat and bare brown ankles, pacing 
back and forth across the creaking, puncheon floor, now 
stepping backward while she draws the yarn, now standing 
alert with graceful poise as she twists the thread, and then 
advancing with precision as she winds the new spun length 
upon the quill or husk. Life has its limitations there, alas! 
I cannot forget them. But there are times when the vision 
of this quiet and unambitious life in the hills, set to the 
music of the spinning-wheel, sounds very attractive in the 
ear of memory. 

One never hears there that “the spinners are on a strike.” 
The weavers never complain of their wages. ‘There is a 
good demand for the product for strictly home consumption. 
The main questions of the board of arbitration are the ad- 
justment of certain patches where the garment has grown 
thin, and the problem of cutting them so as to leave the pat- 
tern whole for the next garment. It cannot last. These 
people, too, must come to know and share our problems. 
The time will come when they can help us with them. Just 
now we must lend a hand to them. 


The Way to the Mountain Top. 


BY FRANCES ALBERT DOUGHTY. 


Any thoughtful person who has lived forty years can col- 
lect sufficient data within his range of observation to con- 
vince hintself that since his own childhood the world has 
moved an incalculable distance from the pits of religious 
intolerance and hatred toward the shining heights of love 
and unity. An identity of name, form, and creed there 
never can be; for individual and national temperaments, cus- 
toms, and traditions will always make many men have many 
minds. But there is an ever-increasing unity of purpose 
among well-meaning persons, a sensitiveness to the rights 
of others, a growing comprehension and persuasion that a 
respectable conscience may prompt actions which are alien 
to our personal feelings and opinions. 

Following out this general and constant gravitation toward 
the light in spite of wars, persecutions, and trials for heresy 
in some parts of the world, it has been a matter of interest 
to me to note incidents of such a bearing that have come to 
my knowledge even within the short term of one year ; and 
these have come from out the most conservative and tena- 
cious religious organizations. 

To begin with the oldest, the Jews. In Mobile the Metho- 
dists, while building “a church, needed a place of worship. 
The leading synagogue was courteously offered them ; and 
they accepted its hospitality for more than a year, pleasant 
amenities being exchanged between the pastor and the 
rabbi. When the new Methodist church was completed, 
the two congregations held a union service, the Methodist 
minister only stiptilating that he should not be expected to 
omit the name of Jesus of Nazareth. They prayed and sang 
together as brethren under one roof. In Chattanooga the 
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Methodists, on the other hand, once: 
the Jews. 

A beautiful friendship is on record as having existed be- 
tween an Episcopal clergyman and a Jewish rabbi in one of 
our large Eastern cities. The Christian divine died lately, 
and not very long afterward his young daughter was mar- 
ried. The rabbi, wishing to give the bride an acceptable 
wedding present, selected an elegant Prayer Book of her 
own ritual, placing a photograph of her beloved father as a 
frontispiece ; and from this book, given by a Hebrew rabbi, 
the Episcopal nuptial ceremony was performed. 

The Roman Catholics also take part in the procession. 
Nothing has been more pronounced through the centuries 
than their abhorrence of a broken vow on the part of a man 
or woman belonging to one of their religious orders, yet a re- 
cent incident occurring in a prominent Southern city will 
show how entirely consistent this sentiment can be made 
with the tenderest care and consideration for the delinquent. 
A young Sister of Mercy, becoming weary of her quiet and 
self-abnegating lot, secretly stole away to become a gover- 
ness, and after a while married a man she met in her new ex- 
perience with the world. Her husband soon had reverses, 
and ill-luck seemed to follow them from year to year. When 
he got entirely out of employment, she finally had to resort 
to selling aprons and other plain articles of her own manu- 
facture, carrying a basket about in the vicinity of the cathe- 
dral. She also availed herself of the weekly loaf of “St. 
Anthony’s bread” distributed there by the charitable to the 
poor and destitute. With all her devices, however, it was 
difficult to maintain her two little children. One day, chanc- 
ing to meet an official of the Catholic hierarchy who had 
known her at the House of Mercy, in another quarter of the 
city, he recognized her through her secular garb, and re- 
ported the fact to the community of which she had been a 
member. She had always carefully avoided the Sisters of 
Mercy in the street ; but there came a day in the Christmas 
season when the Mother Superior tracked her to her forlorn 
home and met her face to face at the gate. 

“Oh,-don’t run away from me!” she exclaimed with her 
kindest smile. “We have heard that you are in trouble and 
need, and we want to be your friends. I have come to see 
if I can help you to make a Christmas for your children.” 

Then came tears, explanations, affectionate reminiscences 
on the part of the ex-sister, regrets on the part of the Mother 
Superior at the poverty in view, but no reproaches. 

“You were comfortable when you were with us,” she said ; 
“but you have made another choice now, and we must see 
what can be done for you.” 

This visit was soon followed by another with a large 
basket of provisions and Christmas gifts, a suit of clothes for 
the husband, and a cordial promise to afford a temporary 
shelter to his wife and children at the House of Mercy if he 
did not succeed in obtaining employment and means to pay 
their rent at the beginning of the new year. 

Was not this a worthy celebration of the feast of the Holy 
Child? 

The times spirit has awakened among the thinly populated 
hills and lonely fjords of Norway. Many persons can re- 
member when Roman Catholic priests were refused admis- 
sion into that country; but, when a church of that faith was 
dedicated at Christiansen a year or more ago, not only thou- 
sands of people, but the chief government officials, attended 
the ceremonies, thus tacitly recognizing that the one God is 
the Father of all, in all, and above all. ; 

Not very long ago a prelate of the Church of England in 
Calcutta announced that he would give an_ exposition of 
the Christian religion on a certain day. The building in 
which he spoke was crowded with Brahmins and learned 
pundits, all paying their closest and most appreciative atten- 
tion to an able discourse, in which not a word of disparage- 
ment was uttered against their own creeds and. traditions. 


loaned their church to 
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This was a good example. Men and women who are exiling 
themselves in order to present to foreigners of other beliefs 
and sympathies the benefits of a religion they feel to be 
purer and more satisfying should always begin from the 
standpoint of the things held in common rather than from 
the standpoint of differences. 

At the Parliament of Religions, in Chicago, I listened to 
many intelligent heathen expound the faith of their hearts 
and lives. I have heard and talked with others since; and 
never have I found one who did not believe in Jesus Christ, 
his words and his life. What they did not believe in was 
the interpretation put by his followers on his mission. Is, it 
not well, then, to go back of all interpretations to the source? 
This rule holds good both at home and abroad. 

“Come to us in the spirit of the lowly Jesus of Nazareth, 
and you will a/ways be welcome,” said the gentle Buddhist 
Dharmapala. In further criticism of the missionary spirit 
a scholarly young Brahmin told of a Jesuit priest who came 
to India in the sixteenth century and donned the saffron 
robe of their own holy men, going from door to door to 
comfort and relieve the suffering, and to urge men to lead 
a higher life, asking only the bare necessaries of subsistence 
for himself. He wrote a poem which was esteemed at the 
time very much as “The Light of Asia” is at this day. 
That poem, could it be found at all now, would have to be 
exhumed from the thick mould of buried folios. No tradition 
survives of that Jesuit Father’s standing or kneeling to say 
his prayers, of his preaching probation here or probation 
hereafter, of his reasons for abstaining on some days from 
the meat the Hindus abhor and eating it gladly on others. 
During the three hundred years since he lived in India 
many native princes and potentates have written their names 
in water, empires have fallen, dynasties have changed, a 
caravan no man can number has passed from the cradle to 
the burning ghaut, and no whisper tells the tale; but the 
memory of this humble Christian worker of foreign birth is 
still cherished there, the story of his life transmitted from 
one generation to another for leagues around the scene of 
his labors. And why? Only because he was a man who 
loved God above all things, and his neighbor as himself; and 
such a spectacle is rare. 

“Many paths lead to the foot of the mountain, but those 
who get to the mountain top see the same moon.” 


The California Golden Jubilee. 


As I write, the Golden Jubilee is raging round us, the 
streets are gay with bunting and crowded with people, mostly 
visitors from the interior. But since Monday, the legal holi- 
day, the average San Franciscan goes about his daily busi- 
ness, unheeding the day jaunts and night revels of the visitors, 
native sons and daughters and pioneers. On Monday the 
weather was bright and cold, too bright for the time of year, 
and too cold for any time in California. The procession 
with which the festival opened was the finest, in point of 
magnitude and magnificence, that the city has seen since the 
Knights Templar conclave visited us. The line was eight 
miles long; and, as one spectator expressed it, “ seven solid 
miles of it was Native Sons.” ‘This gave rather a sameness 
of effect; but the boys were good to look at, and made a 
brave show with their silken banners. 

The usual city and State magnates led off; but what most 
touched the imagination and heart of the crowd were the 
venerable pioneers. As they passed the reviewing line of 
spectators, there rose a steady cheer more than eight miles 
long. Another constant feature of San Francisco proces- 
sions, and one that never fails to rouse enthusiasm, is the 
veteran fire company of the early fifties, known as the “ Ex- 
empts,” drawing an exempt engine of antique pattern. Fur- 
ther down the line, nearly at the end, a tribe of native Digger 
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Indians appealed to the curiosity of the city dwellers, and to 
the early memories of those who have known their original 
and aboriginal ways in their own remote valleys, where the 
smoke of their wicky-up and the steam of their grasshopper 
soup rises unceasingly. They are rapidly dying out, and 
after a few generations we shall know them no more. A 
tiny specimen, strapped in his wicker cradle on the back of 
his maternal squaw, created quite a sensation by his vigorous 
waving of a small American flag, and won an ovation all his 
own. , 

The floats were many and magnificent, the best being the 
Mission Dolores and the El Dorado Hotel, that old Mexican 
hostelry which was razed about five years since. 

The Chinese contingent came well toward the end, and 
was the most truly imposing part of the long line. The oc- 
casion fell in with the celebration of the Chinese New Year, 
as well as with the native instinct of the race for display. 
The Chinese magnates, merchants and chiefs of the Six Com- 
panies, rode in solemn state, followed by wagons full of 
Chinese native sons; and gorgeous were the josses, silken 
robes, and gleaming dragon banners that rolled by to beat of 
gong and tom-tom. 

As is commonly the case, the most interesting part of the 
procession were the people who watched it. The possible 
Hibernianism of the expression may be forgiven, since it was 
inspired by the preponderance of the Irish-American both in 
and out of line, though the Spanish and Italian varieties 
were also well in evidence. Indeed, in both line and mass 
was well represented the mixed population that exists among 
us to an extent not equalled in the United States outside of 
New York and Chicago, and possibly New Orleans. 

After the procession, literary and musical exercises at 
Woodward Pavilion drew large crowds; and the reminiscent 
address of Hon. Niles Searles was warmly appreciated. In 
the evening, spite of a slight shower that came up unexpect- 
edly, there were firework displays from the hilltops; and a 
reception and ball at Native Sons’ Hall closed the first day. 
The remainder of the week is filled with military reviews and 
athletic contests. A flower show in Union Square drew large 
crowds on Thursday, but on account of the cold weather of 
the past month the display is very disappointing. Saturday 
night President McKinley will touch the button that opens 
the mining exhibit in Mechanics’ Pavilion. This fair will con- 
tinue until March 7, but its formal opening closes the Jubilee 
week. 

The decorating is somewhat disappointing. ‘The Jubilee 
colors, orange and pale yellow, with all their possibilities of 
effect, have not been very successfully handled. There are 
few broad effects to be seen. The principal streets flutter 
with strings of little bear flags alternating with yellow 
streamers; and the effect, though gay, is not impressive, 
Even about the great triumphal arch of Market and Powell 
Streets the color-work is scrappy and trivial. The absence 
of any general attempt at decoration throughout the city 
seems commensurate with a lack of genuine enthusiasm 
among a large conservative majority, who appear to think it 
rather a bootless display and expenditure. ‘This may argue 
indifference, or a deeper feeling that to the loyal Californian 
— whether native born or adoptive son —his State is much 
greater than her gold and harvests,— a feeling that restrains 
his enthusiasm in the celebration of an anniversary of her 
merely material prosperity. 

Our California Unitarian Club held its meeting on the 
Monday evening of the holiday, and there was great interest 
in the discussion of “trusts” which followed the banquet. 
A full report of this will be given in the February Pacific 
Unitarian, as well as the exquisite Jubilee Poem written for 
the occasion by Rev. Theodore C. Williams, reminding Cali- 
fornians of the great issues in trust with them for preserva- 
tion against the debasing influences of externalism in life 
and institutions. Ww. Cc. 
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The Overflowing Cup. 


Into the crystal chalice of the soul 
Is falling, drop by drop, Life’s blending mead. 
The pleasant waters of our childhood speed 
And enter first, and Love pours in its whole 
Deep flood of tenderness and gall. There roll 
The drops of sweet and bitter that proceed 
From wedded trustfulness, and hearts that bleed 
For children that outrun us to the goal. 
And later come the calmer joys of age,— 
The restful streams of quietude that flow 
Around their fading lives whose heritage 
Is whitened locks and voice serene and low, 
These added blessings round the vessel up: 
Death is the overflowing of the cup. 

— Andrew Rice Saxton. 


Che Pulpit. 


Unitarianism. 


BY REV. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS. 


““And thou shalt love the Lord thy God... with all thy mind.”’—Manrk xii. 30. 


So far as the experience of most of us goes, I think we may 
say, with honesty, that there are few pulpits in the land where 
the word ‘‘ Unitarian” is so seldom heard as in Unitarian 
pulpits. And, perhaps, there is nothing so very bad about 
it, if the word does not aspire to articulation, provided the 
spirit and purpose for which the word stands does find ex- 
pression. 

But there are certainly a few Sundays inthe year when the 
word “ Unitarian ” ought to be spoken right out loud. There 
are often times when the brain and heart “are lightened ” 
only “when the tongue hath said” the word which is 
the symbol of the great idea. And Unitarianism does 
stand for a great idea. It may not be a very lovely 
word. Channing did not want it. It was with some 
difficulty that Parker obtained it. Martineau even yet re- 
fuses to use it very much. It has always been a difficult 
thing to persuade a Unitarian to become attached to any- 
thing, as Dr. Briggs accused his Presbyterian brethren of 
being attached to the corpse of the Middle Ages. It has 
been the custom of Unitarians to break their tether on com- 
paratively slight provocation and short notice. This always 
appears a cause for great provocation on the part of formal- 
istic minds. Unitarians by them are continually accused 
of being held by nothing but a rope of sand, of having no co- 
hesion, no coherence, no unity, no power of propagation and 
of development. But these things are not strange. The 
only really strange thing about it is that Divine Providence 
exhibits the same characteristic. For, if there is anything 
that cannot be fully determined and fully comprehended and 
permanently located, it is Divine Providence. I think all 
Unitarians everywhere have tried to keep in this goodly com- 

any. 
; The president of Princeton College not long ago made the 
statement in a public address that a great wave of Unita- 
rianism was sweeping over this country, and that they must 
rally all their forces to meet it. It is refreshing and some- 
what encouraging to view such operations in the opposite 
camp. ‘There is some comfort in having a small feeble body 
of meek and humble ones brought thus forcibly before the 
public. The strange thing about this denomination is that 
it never brings itself before the public. No one we ever 
heard of did at first; at least, sit down in the street corners, 
and deliberately cry, “I am a Unitarian.” Many, of course, 
are born such, and have the privilege Saint Paul had of rather 
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arrogantly — with a wholly commendable arrogance — say- 
ing, “But I was free born.” Many another, with a like 
commendable sigh, is compelled to repeat after him the 
words of that chief captain in the Roman army, “ With a 
great sum obtained I this freedom.” With many of us it re- 
mains to be said, “Through great tribulation and anguish 
came-I into the city.” 

It was compelled that there be a Unitarian church. There 
was no crying need of it, so far as men could see. The 
Christians were first called Christians at Antioch; not because 
they knew or needed or had the slightest conception that 
there was going to be a Christian church. It was the same 
with Unitarians. Channing and his friends never felt the 
need of a new church until the old was closed against them. 
They were constrained to become Unitarians. Not that on 
their own part was no provocation,— for zeal was not always 
tempered with sweetness,— but the thing that actually hap- 
pened was the working of Divine Providence, not the settled 
policy of any closely banded body of men and women with a 
clear path before their eyes. American Unitarianism, like 
Abraham of old, “went out not knowing whither 7¢ went.” 
Nor, like Cardinal Newman, could Unitarianism ever say, 
“T loved to choose and see my path.” It has always said, 
‘Lead thou me on.” “ But by faith z# became a sojourner 
in the land of promise,... dwelling in tents; ...for 7 
looked for the city that hath foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God.” 

The world is not what it was a century ago. If the Uni- 
tarian churches were now within the old fold, probably no 
one of the ancient shepherds would raise his hand to drive 
them forth. But everything takes its place in its time. It 
were a wise mind that would be bold to reverse the course of 
even what has brought great sadness and bitterness, and to 
plot, as they say in trigonometry, the squares or angles into 
which civilization ought to have been divided. Even the 
world’s errors do have mighty lessons writ so large that “ he 
who runs may read.” Moments of history, like human souls, 
must be judged by what they aspire to do, not by what 
strikes first the eye. Unitarians were driven forth, and yet 
into their own place. 

The first Unitarians were lonely. Each parish stood by 
itself in its State or town, having the same sense of being 
apart that our New England towns have always had. It is 
only latterly that a denomination has grown strong and dig- 
nified and inestimably useful as a real factor in our American 
life. As such, it is nobody’s scheme. It is something that 
has been forced by Providence upon us. “Some have a 
denomination thrust upon them.” And they have received it, 
must think and act and trust and find joy within its fellow- 
ship or make the acquaintance of perdition. For, when a 
man once sees the “joy of the Lord” and turns away, the 
logic of his position is irresistible. 

The most inexplainable thing in our American life that I 
know of is that we have a Unitarian church at all. Like so 
many of the ways of God, it is past our finding out. Not that 
the lines of its growth are not clear, not that we are unable 
to trace its present flood back through the rivers and tribu- 
taries to the springs; but Unitarianism was not born 
because any man or body of men said, “Go to now, let us 
have a Unitarian church.” Deeper than all this, there is a 
strange quality of human nature that compels men in a cer- 
tain direction. Its expression is not always the same. One 
man sees it one way, and another sees it another way. But 
there is a certain spirit that has always been in the world, 
which always will be in the world, and which must attract 
kindred souls to its service and devotion. What I mean 1s 
this: there is a spirit that says that some one must stand un- 
reservedly for the truth that intelligence is a part of the 
religious life. In every question that concerns God, man, 
the universe, in their religious relations, some one must seek 
and decide what is the true thing and the right thing. This 
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spirit was not invented off-hand. It is in the very constitu- 
tion of the race. Unitarians do not have the monopoly of 
this spirit. But no true Unitarian was ever without it. In 
the various ages of the world it has called into being the 
crucial experiences of those ages. In the present century It 
has created the Unitarian Church. It is insistence that in- 
telligence is a fundamental element in religion. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has said the same thing in his wisdom and incom- 
parable good sense, when he repeats so often that what the 
soul needs is “the best which has been thought and said.” 
That any church or body of men should not spontaneously 
find sympathy with such a:suggestion seems a marvel. As 
a matter of fact, they do not; and the reason is simply that, 
where such sympathy does not exist, the value of intelligence 
is not appreciated. 

Personally, every Unitarian must care more for intellectual 
freedom than he can care for his organization ; that is, for his 
body of friends. In this connection, that saying of Jesus 
has great truth: “He that loveth father and mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.” The mind’s perception of 
a great truth carries with it more magnetic power than any 
human relation. 

Whether they who insist upon intelligence as a means to 
the religious life shall have a separate organization depends 
upon national conditions. Switzerland has a national church 
so broad and free that much of its membership and many of 
its ministers are avowed Unitarians in theology. And in 
Geneva to-day —so has turned fair fortune’s wheel — there 
is the fullest religious liberty, where once stern Calvin held 
Servetus above the martyr’s flames. Likewise in Germany, 
that land of some of the most startling intellectual life, a min- 
ister with Unitarian belief may preach side by side with one of 
Trinitarian faith within the same church. In France, one 
branch of the Protestant fellowship is distinctly Unitarian, 
and yet no separate church. 
rian” is seldom used, but the great university of Leyden is 
controlled by the Unitarian spirit. In England, if the dream 
of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley might have become true, there 
would perhaps have been no place for the Unitarian Church. 
He says in a letter: Unitarians “are, I think, excluded 
from the outward Catholic Church as a body; but their indi- 
vidual members are not so from the communion of saints, .. . 
which I take to be the communion of all good men, in all 
ages and countries, of all who have loved God and served 
man, including therefore chiefly real Christians, but also the 
Jewish saints, who lived before Christ, and all those, such as 
Socrates, etc., whom we value among the pagans, or those 
whom we might have to value among Unitarians and Deists.” 
Although for the sake of peace, unity, and concord, one might 
have hoped that Stanley’s all-comprehensive church could 
have been the church of English-speaking peoples at least, 
Providence, or the ways of men,— it is often hard to distin- 
guish between them,— has decreed it otherwise ; and there is 
in England a Unitarian church. In America, as we know, 
Unitarians were driven out from orthodox Congregationalism, 
like Hagar and Ishmael into the wilderness; and yet of them 
there is a great people. It is a curious thing that “in our 
time, upon whom the ends of the world have come,” Dr. 
George Gordon, minister in Boston to the strongest ortho- 
dox Congregational church in the world, perhaps, should be 
the most sympathetic biographer of these outcast Unitarians. 
In his book, “ The Christ of To-day,” there appears to be 
but one line of religious thought in the present century that 
he praises very much; namely, the Unitarian. The great 
revelation of this century, in his theological view, is the reve- 
lation of the moral significance of Christ. The credit of this 
revelation he gives to Unitarians. And he sees the same 
thing in England. For he writes, “The wonderful grasp 
upon the principle, the reality, of the divine Fatherhood that 
appears in the works of Maurice, which have silently revolu- 
tionized the theology of all parties in the Anglican church, 
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he obtained from Unitarians.” Such tributes are of the 
highest value to us. 

Nowhere has the organization of Unitarians held an equal 
place with their principles. Every man who once felt his 
soul stirred to the depths by the great truth of Unitarianism 
has always striven to stay where he was and work where he 
was. But this has rarely been possible without‘friction ; and, 
when once driven forth and a new organization is born, it 
becomes a sacred trust, and such fellowship must be pre- 
served if he does his duty. In America, Unitarianism has 
become an establishment, with something like a century of 
years,— rings of growth; and with such growth a sturdy 
tree has taken root in our civilization, which seems to be 
going from “ strength to strength.” And all men of true re- 
ligious spirit, even though they have not taken up their home 
in the midst of its branches, have with joy come hither for 
gentle shade and refreshment, and have borne away much 
fruit for their own storehouses and garners. In every age 
of the world the Church has constantly gone to the lower 
courts to grant its divorce from reason and intelligence. 
But just as often the case has been appealed to the higher 
courts, and dismissed. So, apparently, must it go on until 
almost forever. Men with what we call the Unitarian spirit 
have always had the defence of reason, and have won their 
case. But the same case comes up in different form at every 
session of the ages. It appears destined to be found on 
every future docket. Some one must ever stand up in de- 
fence. This is the peculiar work of Unitarians. The low 
crowd has always flung the intended reproach that Unita- 
rians were “ cultured,” “made reason a fetich,” “ were coldly 
intellectual.” These epithets in one sense are true, and yet 
not a reproach, but an infinite glory. So long as mind re- 
mains an element of man’s nature, the leadings of mind will 
remain sacred, and, if sacred, then to be cherished. In the 
great sweep of things the soul cries out in perfect sympathy 
with Tennyson : — 

“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 


May make one music as before, 
But vaster.” 


In the working of life’s forces, especially as civilization 
becomes more complex, the various lines of life must be held 
in various hands, just as the separate strands of a rope at 
first are kept apart, but held firm in proper place for their 
final weaving into the completed cable. 

It has always been the part of the Unitarian spirit to de- 
clare and discover, if it could, how revelations of God to the 
human mind were an essential part of religion. That is why 
Unitarians have been poets, scientists, historians, inventors, 
statesmen, to whom the world must often look for mental 
food. Not that intelligence were a fetich, but intelligence 
marked one of those straight and narrow paths that “leadeth 
unto life.” A Unitarian is not a full-grown man. The full- 
grown man will be no longer man, but God. And yet the 
work of sincerity in even the humblest place is the divine 
work. Servetus, Socinus, Blandrata, Giordano Bruno, were 
not full-grown men; nor John Milton, John Locke, Sir Isaac 
Newton. But they were all Unitarians. And it were hard 
to say what the world would have-been if even one had fallen 
by the wayside. Here is something of an inheritance, if we 
are wise to enter in. Unless we live on like the prodigal son 
in the parable, who rioted his part away until he came to the 
want of eating what vile beasts rejected, before humility and 
repentance brought him to his Father’s house. 

Unitarianism has a future, if the human mind has not been 
given in vain ; and, if the ideal of the fathers that salvation 
must be thought out, as one of the methods of working out 
be not a mere will-o’-the-wisp, we know of no greater duty 
for men than to learn to be able to comprehend the growing 
revelations of nature and the soul. It is as essential to life that 
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man shall have his mind right as it is that his heart shall be 
right. Unitarians have won their greatest glory in the past, 
because, in their fellowship, laymen and ministers insisted on 
right thinking as a way to the highest morality and religion. 
Our only hope to-day is in the same direction. Our Church 
is sure to be strong, if our people are intelligent, and no 
longer. It is useless to dodge this issue. We are in the 
Unitarian fellowship, chiefly because we must make our way, 
on our knees, into the sphere of kindling thoughts,— 


“The thoughts that rain their steady glow 
Like stars on life’s cold sea.” 


This world is a large world, and it requires many a com- 
bination to satisfy the whole. Far be it from us to claim 
that the intellect is the only thing to work for. But it is one 
thing, and has become our peculiar heritage. We may not 
reach masses of people, like a great establishment. We may 
not preserve tradition, like the ritualist. We can unceasingly 
pray for the light of God to break forth from his treasure- 
house, ‘“‘ prepared for them that love him.” 

We know not, of course, what shall be the path of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship in the future. It will, of course, in the 
mercy of God be large or small, according as the world needs 
it. But we are sure the world does need it now. And, 
knowing that, our hopes, our dreams, our worldly possessions, 
our active powers, must in just proportion be ever under trib- 
ute. If one be a Unitarian, there is no other phase of life 
with greater claim, 


Our Denominationalism.* 


BY EDWIN E. WOODMAN. 


The Unitarian Church lacks some of the elements of secta- 
rian strength. Our fellowship is so inclusive that the word 
“bond” does not correctly apply to it. Bond and bondage 
are terms too suggestive of domination and fetters to apply 
to free spirits. Our simple formula of religion is really too 
simple for sectarian use. Your sectary requires an intel- 
lectual scheme, a theology, a hierarchy,— at all events, some- 
thing more than the Sermon on the Mount. 

A religion of fear will have an advantage over a religion 
of love in the building of ecclesiastical institutions and estab- 
lishments, for it aggrandizes the priesthood at the expense of 
the laity. The plan of salvation has been the foundation 
of cathedrals; but few more will be erected on that support, 
which has itself given way. The ministerial office has ac- 
cordingly undergone a corresponding change, and is no 
longer modelled on Aaron with his candlesticks, but on the 
type of the shepherd who carries the tired lamb in his arms. 
Even our brethren and sisters of the grand Methodist Church 
are in rebellion against priestly pride of authority, and will 
most assuredly overthrow it. In the Unitarian Church the 
office of minister is rendered more and more difficult by the 
ever-rising demand of the pews. A diploma of a divinity 
school has not the value, as an emblem of authority, that of 
old time was possessed by the breastplate of twelve kinds of 
stone. A minister now finds his commission in his power to 
dispense the bread of life, at least the pews recognize his 
authority through his spiritual power alone; and there never 
was a time when the congregation was so sensitive to being 
merely talked down to, or one when the general diffusion of 
knowledge made that less effective. 

Unitarianism essentially consists in a certain intellectual 
attitude, that of the open mind. Beginning as a new Prot- 
estantism, opposed to Calvinism, as a contention for sim- 
plicity against complexity in theology, and as a worship of a 
God of infinite love, it never has had the least part in the 
warfare with science, or been disturbed by the evolution of 
truth in any direction. 


* From an address before the Minnesota Conference. 
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Inside the orthodox churches, and far more outside all 
churches, our thought is spreading; but still we are far from 
being stripped of individuality as a denomination, and a 
most important duty is frequently to restate the main points 
of difference that distinguish us. ) 

The most radical of these relates to the nature of Jesus. 
On this point we believe both more and less than our orthodox 
brother. We believe not only in the divinity of Jesus, but in 
the divinity of all.men. We believe that the Jesus that has 
come down to us is a historical man, a historical nucleus, 
clothed upon with ideals by the love, admiration, veneration, 
of nineteen centuries. That he manifests the divinity of man 
beyond any other exemplar, and as the child of human par- 
ents, gives a support to our aspirations such as a strictly 
supernatural being, of infinite qualities, could not afford to 
mere finite beings. 

The plan of salvation having fallen with the doctrine of 
the fall of man, under the advance of knowledge, renders our 
thought of Jesus, stripped of his mediatorial office, but yet 
the cynosure and goal of human aspirations, a spreading 
thought that is penetrating every church in the range of 
Christianity. We see how the emphasis of the churches is 
now being laid on the Christ life, whereas formerly it was 

_ placed on the polemics of Paul to such an extent that he 
‘became the more imposing figure of the two. This was 
natural, because Paul, with his gigantic stature, was ad- 
mittedly human and heroic. He is now receding into second 
place, as the humanity of Jesus more and more touches the 
hearts and minds of men. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is not only a part of the wisdom of happiness, but it is 
absolutely essential to the conditions of doing any true work 
in the world, to so live that one may not be too greatly 
affected by the attitude of other people.— Zzd/ian Whiting. 


a 


Oh, the littleness of the lives that we are living! Oh, the 
way in which we fail to comprehend, or, when we do compre- 
hend, deny to ourselves the bigness of that thing which it is 
to bea man, to be a child of God! — Perfect Freedom, Phillips 
Brooks. 

& 


On the roaring billows of Time thou art not engulfed, but 
borne aloft into the azure of eternity. Love not pleasure, 
love God. This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contra- 
diction is solved; wherein whoso walks and works, it is well 
with him.— Zhomas Carlyle. 


Another year is but another call of God 
To do some deed undone and duty we forgot; 
To think some wider thought of man and good ; 
To see and love with kindlier eye and warmer heart, 
Until acquainted more with him, and keener-eyed 
To sense the need of man, we serve 
With larger sacrifice and readier hand our kind. 
— Selected. 
ad 


Not alone by sudden surprises do we come to know how 
“God’s gifts put man’s best dreams to shame.” To steady 
fidelity come steady growth and enlarging vision, as surely as 
the harvest follows the sowing. There are better things in 
store for you than you know. In the calendar of your future 
there are days marked for angelic visits. The angels may 
come disguised, but come they surely will. Yours be it to 
have for them an open door, and a house where, amid firmly 
knit habits and pure affections, they shall find a home. — 
G. S. Merriam. 
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Tyrtzus was their fate, the Pythian said,— 
A limping, crippled bard the war should lead ; 
And Spartan men whom Spartan mothers breed 
Refuse with lightsome scorn thus to be led. 
“‘Sweet dwarf,’’ they say, “now take thy place at head, — 
Yea, head and top of yonder hill: we need 
A prattler’s tongue to chant a pleasant meed 
Of praise to victors or heroic dead.” 
Tyrtzus sat, and saw the boasters yield, 
And all was rout; then raiseth such a song, 
Such martial music, that again they stand, 
Prevail with hearts aflame and sinews steeled. 
Ha! ’tis the bard, they find, to whom belong 
Their conquests, and his song worth all their band! 
—/. Vila Blake, in the Literary World. 


A Translation of Job. 


Recently, while visiting an old Scottish 
friend, a young man came in, and put down 
before him a copy of Prof. Moulton’s valua- 
ble ‘‘Book of Job,’’ arranged according to 
the rhythm and parallelisms. The owner of 
the little book was quite elated about his 
purchase; and our old host, after a moment’s 
look at it, quietly turned round and took 
from a shelf an old-fashioned-looking, thin 
octavo volume, half bound in calf, which he 
put into my hand. This was ‘‘The Book of 
Job, translated from the Hebrew by the late 
Miss Elizabeth Smith, with a Preface and 
Annotations by Rev. F. Randolph, D.D. 
Second edition, 1810.’’ On glancing at it, 
I was surprised to find that it was arranged 
on the same principle and in the same style 
as Prof. Moulton’s work. I asked to be 
allowed to carry off the book to examine it 
more carefully, when my good friend wrote 
my name in it, ‘‘ With regards of J. W.’’ 

Dr. Randolph’s preface gave a few facts 
about the authoress which only whetted the 
desire to know more; and an evening spent 
over the translation, with the original at my 
elbow, greatly strengthened that desire. I 
took a day or two at the British Museum to 
learn more about this bold and remarkable 
young woman who had so far anticipated 
great Hebrew scholars, and had done one 
hundred years ago the very thing that is find- 
ing so much approval and acceptance now. 
She was clearly a pioneer, pointing the way, 
—probably a case of a genius born out of due 
time. My researches fully verified that im- 
pression; and I derived not only so much 
pleasure, but so much intellectual benefit and 
stimulus, that I am fain to make others 
sharers im my gains, partners in my pleas- 
WEES se as 

‘*The Book of Job’’ went through several 
editions, as it well deserved to do; and cer- 
tainly should not have been so forgotten as it 
has been. It received the highest encomiums 
of the Hebraists of these days,—Dr. Magee, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Burgess, 
Bishop of St. David’s, among them. Dr. 
Randolph, in his preface, deprecates, as well 
he might, the idea of ‘‘presenting it as a 
work that claimed indulgence from the youth 
or the sex of the author,’’ or as a work 
“‘which might plead the disadvantages under 
which it was produced, in extenuation of 
faults or errors, but as a work of intrinsic 
and superior excellence.’’ Dr. Magee said 
that ‘‘it conveyed more of the true character 
and meaning of the Hebrew, with fewer de- 
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partures from the idiom of the English, than 
any other we possess. ”’ 

It is truly a remarkable work,—one of the 
most remarkable, when we have in mind the 
circumstances under which it was done, —far 
removed even from a good library, not to 
speak of public libraries. Here is one short 
specimen, though such a work cannot well be 
judged by extract :— 


‘‘T.o! happy is the man that God reproveth ; 
Despise not the instruction of the Almighty, 


‘<¥or he afflicteth and he comforteth, 
He woundeth, and his hand healeth. 


‘Tn six dangers he will protect thee, 
And in seven evil shall not touch thee. 


‘‘Tn famine he will deliver thee from death, 
And in battle from the power of the sword. 


‘From the scourge of the tongue thou shalt 
be hid; 

Thou shalt not fear 
cometh. 


desolation when it 
‘At desolation and famine thou shalt laugh ; 


Thou shalt not be afraid of the beasts of 
the earth. 


‘*For thou hast a covenant with the stones of 
the plain, 
And the wild beasts of the field have made 
peace with thee. 


‘‘Thou shalt be sure that thy tent 
safety ; 

Thou shalt dwell in thy habitation, and not 
be mistaken. ’’ 


is in 


—Temple Bar. 


Almanacs. 


The almanacs which can boast of one hun- 
dred or more continuous issues are now lim- 
ited to two,—Thomas’s of Massachusetts and 
Leavitt’s of New Hampshire. To read back- 
ward over the numbers of either one of these 
is to read the history of the country in little. 
It is to know what changes have taken place 
in laws, in manners and customs, and even in 
literary taste. In many New England coun- 
try homes the almanac was the only new pub- 
lication ever seen, and its return was looked 
forward to with eager interest. There was 
mild contention as to who should first get 
hold* of it. The women and children read 
the last pages first, and in a few days knew 
them by heart. The farmer took the reading 
matter more leisurely, and began at the be- 
ginning, noting carefully the prognostications 
of ‘the weather, especially for the spring 
months, for haying and harvest time. The 
moon’s changes he made his study, and cal- 
culated the probable effects on the month’s 
weather from the place of the changes; that 
is, the quarter of the heavens in which they 
would occur. 

A last year’s almanac was the rustic syno- 
nyme for ali that was antiquated, out of date, 
behind the times. But, for such as love to 
delve into the past, a complete set of alma- 
nacs covering a century will often convey a 
more vivid impression of old times than the 
newest history of them. Not only a mental 
picture will be produced, but old almanacs 
affect the organs of sense as well. In short, 
they have a look and a smell all their own. 
They have hung for a twelvemonth over the 
chimney mantel, exposed to the smoke of the 
fireplace and pipe and the fumes of pot and 
pan. The cover is yellow and dirty, the 
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leaves brown, and the corners have been 
rolled with handling and heat. Look at 
them, smell of them, and you can visualize 
the interior of many an ancient New England 
farm-house, and, with a little extra exertion, 
almost identify the house of the original 
owner. Sometimes there are scribblings on 
the margins of the pages in a childish hand, 
and often memoranda against various dates 
of deaths, births, and other domestic events. 
These latter are usually in a firm, round, and 
bold hand; for the old New England farmer 
was a good penman with his goose-quill, 
whatever his other literary disabilities. He 
was at his best in this art when he entered 
the names of self and wife and children on 
the leaves of the ‘‘Family Register,’’ which 
in old Bibles were bound between the Old 
and New Testaments. The old farmer loved 
authority and certainties such as he found in 
the sacred writings, in his sermons, and in 
his almanac, which was his secular bible. 
Seedtime and harvest, the rising and going 
down of the sun, the new and full moons, the 
length of the day, and all the astronomical 
and other knowledge contained in its pages 
were to him certainties of daily practical 
value. In his long life he gathered much 
wisdom of his own peculiar kind, the out- 
come of his experience and observation in 
his little sphere. More truly than can be 
said of any other class of men, he also inher- 
ited the wisdom of his fathers, their ideas, 
traditions, and peculiarities,—their methods, 
also, which in a new time have interfered 
somewhat with his success and prosperity. — 
John Albee, in the New England Magazine. 


A Plea for Miss Alcott. 


BY ANNIE G. PRICKETT. 


In the Christian Register of Dec. 16, 1897, 
I was attracted by the heading of the article 
‘*Reading for Children,’’ and was interested 
at once; for, when I was a child, living a 
secluded life, I was a great reader. I was 
inexpressibly pained, however, by reading in 
the above-mentioned article the words, ‘‘I 
am sorry to be sorry that children love Miss 
Alcott’’; for I am glad to be glad that chil- 
dren love her, and I feel sure it will always 
be so. 

Although I heartily agree with the writer 
of the article in regard to many things she 
says, her position in respect to Miss Alcott 
is to me unique; and to her assertion that 
Miss Alcott’s books inspire in children a 
love for light literature I say, No!—emphat- 
ically, No! ‘‘Little Women,’’ for instance, 
touches the heart of every little woman, as 
she reads of a home life in which shine with 
a serene yet steady light the simple and 
tender emotions of every-day life. 

Why is it that children so love Louisa 
Alcott’s books, and turn to them again and 
again? that even grown people can read with 
pleasure her ‘‘ Little Women,’’ and laugh and 
cry over it by turns? I think it is because 
they ring true to what is sweet and healthy 
in life. There is nothing morbid or in the 
least unhealthy about them; and a child, 
reading them, falls into a healthy way of 
thinking, as, in gathering the wild flowers of 
the fields, he unconsciously inhales health 
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and strength in breathing the fresh air of 
heaven. 

I have fed on Louisa Alcott’s books as a 
child, yet found no difficulty in turning to an 
author like Sir Walter Scott. I remember 
reading Emerson and Keats very early, be- 
cause Miss Alcott wrote of them 
‘Rose in Bloom.’’ 

I believe there has been no author for chil- 
dren who understood better than Miss Alcott 
a child’s nature, and who better knew how 
to call forth what is noblest and best in a 
child. There are poems, like Payne’s 
‘*Home, Sweet Home,’’ that can never die, 
because they strike deeply the tenderest chords 
of our being. So, I think, it will be with 
Louisa Alcott’s books; for they touch the 
child’s heart, and awaken and strengthen all 
the nobler emotions. 


in her 


Literature. 


Ernest Renan,.* 


To the name of Ernest Renan attaches, in 
many minds, the odium of having written a 
Life of Christ as history, in the spirit of 
romance. By his publication of his Vie de 
Jésus, in 1863, the distinguished Frenchman 
stirred up the odium theologicum, not only in 
France, but throughout Christendom. As a 
result, he has received scant justice at the 
hands of few save unprejudiced scholars and 
unpartisan /ztterateurs. Both as a scholar and 
as a writer, Renan had extraordinary merits. 
That he had defects ‘‘goes without saying’’; 
for he was very human and very French, and 
the circumstances of his religious life, espe- 
cially the great change through which he 
passed from Roman Catholicism to a sort of 
mystical rationalism, had a profound influ- 
ence on his work. This is no place to in- 
dulge in criticism, however amiable, of the 
author of the Vre de Jésus. For that we refer 
our readers to the pages of Gabriel Monod, 
Bourget, De Vogué, and Edmond Scherer, — 
particularly the last. Madame Darmesteter’s 
book is extremely interesting, and well worth 
reading. It is written with enthusiasm, 
with insight, with exceptional knowledge of 
the interior facts, and with hearty love of the 
subject. It evinces a high degree of intelli- 
gence in the fields in which Renan labored ; 
and its style is so vivid and full of color and 
movement that one cannot lay down the book 
after he has begun it until it is finished. 
The picture of Renan’s youth reveals him to 
us in a very attractive light. He was born 
a Breton dreamer; yet his dreams did not 
hinder his work. He was gifted rather than 
clever the author tells us; and ‘‘his lighter 
gifts and graces came to him when youth was 
over. A certain heaviness and slowness, al- 
ways characteristic of his appearance, ap- 
peared as yet to cling round his genius, like 
the protecting envelope about the unripe bur- 
geon. Laborious, conscientious, eager to 
please, he was not only the gifted but the 
good boy of the college’’ in Tréguier. 

Renan’s sister—she might well be called 
his sister-mother— Henriette was a noble 


a 


* Tur Lire or Ernest Renan. By Madame James 
Darmesteter. Boston and New York Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1.506 
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and devoted soul. To her Renan owed more 
than to any other one person. In her charac- 
terization of Renan’s genius, Madame Dar- 
mesteter says: ‘‘The strongest bent of his 
genius inclined him to consider, above all, 
the origins of things. He loved the deli- 
cate, rooty fibres as others love the flowers 
or the fruits; and half of his secret was 
his extraordinary faculty for seeing under- 
ground. ’’ 

In his relinquishment of the priest’s voca- 
tion and his intellectual revolt from dog- 
matic Christianity, Renan seems to have 
been entirely honest and manly; and, con- 
trary to a somewhat widely extended impres- 
sion, his treatment of religious subjects, 
though so greatly diverging from orthodox 
lines, was evidently sincere. 

Altogether, in this book, he is a very at- 
tractive figure, and not unworthy of the ad- 
miration, almost homage, which in his later 
years the French people so generally gave 
him. He was intellectually sceptical, but 
never an infidel. His head was an agnostic, 
but his heart was to the end a believer. He 
never entirely shook off the spell of the his- 
toric religion in which he was nurtured. 
‘“‘Le cceur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait pas.’’ 


THE Epic oF PAuL. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, author of Zhe Lpic of Saul. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company.—So re- 
cently has Mr. Wilkinson appeared in the 
Bookman as a critic of poetry, taking up 
Keats’s ‘‘Grecian Urn’’ and ‘‘ Nightingale’, 
odes, and condemning one of them as quite im- 
perfect, and the other as extremely so, that we 
naturally expect from him something remark- 
able when he drops into poetry himself, espe- 
cially as he endeavored, in his recent criti- 
cisms, to show how Keats should have written 
his two famous odes. In fact, we may regard 
those criticisms as ingenious advertisements 
of The Epic of Paul, intended to raise our 
expectations to the highest pitch. An epic 
in 24 books, 722 pages, and all as good as 
Keats’s two odes should have been or even 
were, would be one of the most remarkable 
poems ever written. It may be said that a 
good critic is not necessarily a good poet; 
but it must be remembered that Mr. Wilkin- 
son did not merely criticise the two odes of 
Keats, but suggested various improvements. 
But the higher Mr. Wilkinson has raised the 
expectations of his readers, the greater is 
their disappointment in the event. He has 
written a longer epic than the Iliad or Odys- 
sey, but it attains only to the physical pro- 
portions of those immortal works. Such a 
comparison is, however, manifestly unfair, 
or would be but for Mr. Wilkinson’s preten- 
sions in his improvements upon Keats. We 
may, however, very properly compare his 
epic with Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s Saint Paul, 
a little book, but one of such lyrical pas- 
sion and splendor of conception and expres- 
sion that we cannot but think it a much 
greater book than Mr. Wilkinson’s. In the 
blank verse of Sazzt Paul we find very little 
music, not so much as there would be, or 
should be, in the same amount of good prose. 
In the conception of the great apostle we find 
nothing original or particularly fine. It is 
no pleasure to have the simplicity of the 
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New Testament overlaid with an elaborate 
paraphrase. Take the speech of Paul before 
Felix, and compare it with the New Testa- 
ment version, and see how infinitely the lat- 
ter transcends the former. Into this speech, 
moreover, Mr. Wilkinson obtrudes, with the 
greatest violence, the Johannine, or, rather, 
Apocalyptic, symbolism of the lamb, of 
which Paul nowhere makes use. Expansive 
as is Mr. Wilkinson’s style, in order to fill 
out his twenty-four books, he is obliged to 
make up an Indian episode, in which Krishna, 
a Buddhist teacher, is converted and baptized 
by Paul. One would like to know why Mr. 
Wilkinson chose for the name of his Buddh- 
ist disciple the name of a Brahmanic god. 
All things considered, we are much inclined 
to fear that Saint Paul: A Tragedy would 
have been a better title for his poem than Zhe 
Lipic of Paul ; for it is hardly less than tragi- 
cal that so much time and pains should be 
spent upon a work which certainly cannot 
give pleasure to many people, or any pleasure 
at all commensurate with the writer’s indus- 
try and hope. 


SONGS OF LIBERTY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Robert Underwood Johnson. New York: 
The Century Company.—One of the most 
notable poems of Mr. Johnson’s new collec- 
tion is ‘‘Hands across Sea,’’ which asks for 
a truer appreciation of American heroes from 
the English people, taking as its foreword 
Morley’s declaration, ‘‘The War of Inde- 
pendence was virtually a second English civil 
war,... anda patriotic Englishman may 
revere the memory of Patrick Henry and 
George Washington no less than the patriotic 
American.’’ It contains some fine lines that 
deserve remembrance. The little book in- 
cludes a dozen or more paraphrases from the 
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Servian, after prose translations by Nikola 
Tesla, and an introductory note about them 
by Mr. Tesla himself. The quality of Mr. 
Johnson’s lyrical poetry is shown at its best 
in such lines as these from ‘‘Oh, waste no 
Tears’? :— 


**Not for the flaws of life shall fall 
The tear most exquisite. Ah, no. 
But for its fine perfections all, — 
For morning’s joyous overflow, 
For sunset’s fleeting festival, 
And what midwinter moons may show; 


*¢For wild-rose breath of Keats’s line; 
For Titian’s rivalry of June; 
For Chopin’s tender notes that twine 
The sense in one autumnal tune ; 
For Brunelleschi’s dome divine, 
In wonder planned, with worship hewn.’’ 


THROUGH THE INVISIBLE. <A Love Story. 
By Paul Tyner. New York and London: 
Continental Publishing Company.—Since the 
Parliament of Religion there are many people 
who welcome any exposition of the ‘‘religion 
of the East’’; and, when reincarnation is 
presented in so charming a manner as in this 
love story, one is almost persuaded to be- 
lieve that ‘‘the body is but as a garment to 
the real self, put on and off, over and over 
again, in one’s progress through the ages, as 
need arises. . . . Now in the male, then in 
the female form, have the upper and nether 
selves lived on the earth in the body of flesh, 
or in earth’s atmosphere in the body of the 
Spirit.’’ To one who is passionately fond 
of violets, ‘‘their blueness and every atom of 
their perfume,’’ it does not seem so matvel- 
lous that ‘‘so slight a thing as the scent of 
a flower’’ should have held for the lovers 
“‘the power of life or death,—the key to the 
puzzle of existence’’; that, through a bunch 
of wood violets, the lover should be brought 
to life, even after the doctor said he had 
been dead an hour, and that Agnes should 
say, when he opened his eyes, ‘‘I bring them 
to you for a sign.’’ It is unique and inter- 
esting to see the part which familiar Bible 
passages take to prove and illustrate the the- 
ory of reincarnation. The dainty, little vol- 


ume is filled with suggestive illustrations by 
Ella F. Pell. 


A Hisrory OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
Edward Dowden. New York: Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.—This is a new volume in the 
series edited by Edmund Gosse, entitled 
“Literatures of the World.’’ Few English- 
men are better qualified to write a history of 
French literature for English readers than 
Dr. Dowden. This work is elementary and 
concise, being designed for the young student 
rather than for the scholar or the general 
reader. Yet it will be found at once inter- 
esting and instructive to the last, and not 
without value to the scholar. The style is 
clear, rapid in movement, and picturesque. 
Occasionally there is a departure from per- 
fect accuracy in the use of terms, and at 
times a want of fastidious rhetorical taste. 
But, on the whole, the work is extremely 
well done for its purpose. With fulness of 
knowledge and his familiar breadth and pre- 
ciseness of literary judgment, the author con- 
ducts us from the beginnings of French liter- 
ature—the Vze de Saint Alexis and the 
Chansons de Geste of the Middle Ages—to 
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the romantic and critical literature of the first 
half of this century,—to De Vigny, Prosper 
Mérimée, Balzac, Hugo, and Sainte-Beuve. 
One wonders a little that Dr. Dowden does 
not make more use of Edmond Scherer, whose 
name does not even appear in the well-ar- 
ranged bibliography which, with the index, 
ends the volume. 


CLAIRVOYANCE. A System of Philosophy 
concerning its Law, Nature, and Unfoldment. 
By J. C. F. Grumbine. Chicago: Published 
for the Order of the White Rose.—In a rec- 
ommendation of this book, kindly furnished 
the critic by the publishers, there is such a 
genial latitude of epithets that it is hard for 
us to choose the best. For one thing, it is 
‘“‘The Book of the Century.’’ ‘‘Never be- 
fore in the history of revealed religion, meta- 
physics, theosophy, and Spiritualism, has such 
a book appeared.’’ We can readily believe 
it. We should hope so, at any rate. In this 
respect, it is like Mark Twain’s map of 
Paris, of which it was written, ‘‘There was 
never anything like it.’’ ‘‘This is the key 
to the realms on high, the happy gateway of 
the sky.’’ ‘‘This is the realm where, as 
from a universal, unchanging, and eternal 
polarity, souls swarm to catch the breath of 
the Light of the World.’’ Exactly so! 
Selah! 


THE MAN oF Last ReEsorT. By Melville 
Davisson Post. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.—This novel is a specimen of the 
way fiction may be used to point a theory, 
the theory in this case being that our crimi- 
nal law is so constructed as to allow a skilful 
and intelligent villain immunity to commit 
many of the higher crimes. Its central figure 
is a lawyer of learning and cleverness, who 
deals with the difficulties of his clients as if 
they were so many problems into which the 
elements of justice and equity do not enter. 
Each story or case is provided with citations 
of actual decisions rendered, and it would 
take a lawyer to explain just how each should 
be met and the wrong righted. 


TRUE TO HIS HomE. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. D. Appleton & Co.—This tale of the 
boyhood of Franklin is an example of Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit rather than actual biogra- 
phy, and is written with the same purpose as 
the other books of the ‘‘Creators of Liberty 
Series, ’’—books of historical fiction, based, 
for the most part, on real events. For a 
writer of Mr. Butterworth’s experience and 
reputation the style is occasionally surpris- 
ing. He interrupts the story continually, in 
order to insert a bit of moralizing or a scrap 
of prophecy or a pertinent incident; but the 
spirit of his books always makes for truth, 
simplicity, patriotism, and perseverance. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE: Mat- 
THEW, MARK, AND THE GENERAL EPISTLES. 
By Richard A. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 50 cents.—One evident merit of these 
handy volumes is the introduction of the 
books of the Bible to the general reader as 
literature. While the highest standard of 
modern criticism is 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a roblem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to se pen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book—TVke Hartford 
Seminary Record. 4 

Tt is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—T7ke New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. ane 

THE CONGREGATIONAL MeEtHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles. 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: 
Development. By Rev. 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 


Its History and 
Edward Everett 


Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 7. OF Maxine One’s SELF BEAUuTIFUL. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 


THE JuDGMENT: The True Doctrine of_the 
Judgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
William R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH OF LiFE. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. §1.s0 
per hundred. 


No. 11. LiBpERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER._ 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. §1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morarity In THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEpH PriestLtEy: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wits Four Winpows Oren. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Rericion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No.17. Rerorms aspoutT wuicH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. {1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How weE_HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SrERmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PaRKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THE THEOLOGY oF THE FutTuRE. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
hundred. 

No, 22, THe Restriction oF VivisEction. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A Workinc TuHrory in Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tur CurisTIAN UNITARIAN Positron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No, 25, THe New Birtu anp THE New Typr or Man. 
By Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE ResuRRECTION OF JESUS. By Rey. W. H. 
Furness. {1,00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHORT AND Lonc Views. By Rey. Charles Ba 

i Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28. Tue Unity of THE CuristraAn Cuurcu. By 


Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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aimed at in these publications, a very suc- 
cessful attempt is made to show the charac- 
ter and quality of the ancient writings of 
the Bible, and to secure for them a new 
set of readers. 


Dororuy Draycorr’s To-morrows. By 
Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50.— This sequel to Dorothy 
Draycot?s To-days is marked by the same 
buoyant cheerfulness, elevation of tone, and 
animation of style that characterized its pred- 
ecessor. It is a good story for girls, and has 
plenty of incident and romance, but also a 
sturdy appreciation of the place common 
duties must hold in the lives of earnest men 
and women, and a keen sense of the responsi- 
bility resting on young people at the opening 
of their maturer years. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Zrzbune Almanac for 18098 has arrived, 
with its three hundred and forty pages of 
closely packed, useful knowledge. It is an 
encyclopedia ranging from national politics 
to national sports. Religion, education, so- 
ciology, the record of elections, and innum- 
erable other useful subjects and facts are 
included in this handy book of useful knowl- 
edge. 


T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, issue in one 
bound volume—the eighth—the numbers of 
the Expository Times from October, 1896, to 
September, 1897. Although many of the ar- 
ticles are of ephemeral interest, representing 
scholarly opinion in the making, there is 
very much of permanent value; and those who 
were not fortunate enough to see the succes- 
sive issues as they appeared will find it quite 
worth while to run through them in this con- 
venient form. 


D. Appleton & Co. publish in most conven- 
ient and attractive form a useful little book 
on Punctuation, by F. Horace Teall, depart- 
ment editor and critical reader of Funk & 
Wagnalls’s Standard Dictionary, and author 
of books on English words and phrases. 
Nearly a third of the book treats of spelling ; 
and there is a long list of many common 
words spelled differently by different authori- 
ties, with an occasional explanation of the 
conflict in choice. We note that the empha- 
sis of approval in punctuation is on the side 
of simplicity, as it certainly should be. The 
number of actual rules are reduced to the 
fewest possible, and the excessive use of 
commas, quotation marks, etc., deprecated. 
The book notes the present preference for 
printing names of books in italics, for in- 
stance, rather than with quotation marks. 


Literary Notes. 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous "Xecessional is 
printed on Dickinson hand-made paper, with 
rubricated title and signature (in fac-simile 
of autograph). It is in a convenient size for 
insertion in the ‘‘Outward Bound Edition’’ 
of Kipling’s works, and is sold for ro cents 


per copy. 


Among the announcements of Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. is a volume edited by 
Mr. W. Hall White ((Zark Rutherford), in 
which the charge of apostasy against Words- 
worth is examined. The same house has 
William Morris’s Jast romance, Zhe Sunder- 
ing Flood, almost ready for publication, and 
a new and complete edition of the poems of 
Jean Ingelow, in one volume. 
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Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce a com- 
plete edition of Charles Lever’s novels, 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Neville, in 
thirty-seven octavo volumes, limited to sixty 
numbered sets. More than six hundred etch- 
ings and drawings from the original plates of 
**Phiz’’ and Cruikshank will be inserted, 
besides the wood-engravings of Luke Fildes, 
M. E. Edwards, and others. 


Mr. H. N. Brailsford, author of Zhe 
Broom of the War God, a story of the recent 
war between the Greeks and Turks, which 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish 
shortly, fought in the war as a volunteer in 
the Foreign Legion. Mr. Brailsford is a 
Scotchman, educated in Dundee, and a Fel- 
low of Glasgow University. His graphic 
story embodies his actual experiences in the 
late war. 


Sir Gavan Duffy’s autobiography, in two 
volumes, will be more than a record of the 
author’s life. Sir Gavan is able to quote 
letters which he received from such men as 
Thackeray, Newman, John Foster, and Leigh 
Hunt. On the other hand, he tells of meet- 
ings with Browning, John Stuart Mill, and 
Sir Henry Parkes. He throws a good deal 
of new light on Mangan, the poet, whom he 
knew well. 


Books Received. 


To PuBLIsHERS.—Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
ReGister wr7ll be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 


oe A Daughter of the Revolution. By Emma E. 
rown. 

From Damrell & Upham, Boston. 
Rhymes. By Edith Leverett Dalton, 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. : 
Hawaii’s Story. By Hawaii’s Queen, Liliuokalani. 


From the Christian Literature Company, New Vork. 
The Age of Charlemagne. Ten Epochs of Church His- 
tory. By Charles L. Wells. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New Vork. 
The New Dispensation. Translated from the Greek by 
Robert D. Weekes. $2.25. 
From G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
The Protestant Faith;—or, Salvation by Belief. 
Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. 
From W. B. Conkey Company, Chicago, Til. 
Rimes to be Read. By J. Edmund V. Cooke. 
From Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, France. 
Paroles d’un Libre-Croyant. Par Jean Reville. 


By 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Smith College March. Two-step for piano. By Edmund 
W. Blake 


The Dear Homeland. Song. By Walter A. Slaughter. 


’Twas ever thus. Words by Catherine S. Smith. Music 
by C. R. Crosby. ; ; 
Heart Gardening. By Mary R. Willard. Music by 


Gertrude Stillman. 
Ah, well-a-day. English Song. By Mrs. Arthur Good- 


eve. 
Faithful. Song for medium voice. Words by Frank L. 


Stanton. Music by C. O. Fosgate. | 
In the Thorn-bush. For medium voice. By Paul Am- 
brose. 


OUR BEST WORDS 


Established 1880. 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY 
FOR HOME AND COUNTRY. 
Fifty Cents a Year. 


MOTTO: 
“In Essentials, Unity; in Non-essentials, Liberty; in 
1 ? 


all things, Charity.’ 


“Out of Darkness into Light.” 
A Book for the Bereaved. By M. A. DEANE. 
Commended by Robert Collyer, O. W. Holmes, Frances 
FE. Willard, and many others. 
95 Cents, Postpaid, 
Address JASPER L. DOUTHIT & SON, Shel- 
byville, Il. 
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THE YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


Unitarian Congregational Churches 


FOR 1898 


Contains, besides a calendar adapted for use throughout 
the country, and other matter belonging to an almanac 
lists of societies, ministers, associations, and conferences, 
and other important denominational information. : 

Price 20 cents, for which it will be sent to any address 
postage paid. Packages of two or more rs cents a copy. : 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


English and Scottish Popu- 
lar Ballads. 


Edited by Prof. F. J. Cuitp. Part X., com- 
pleting the work. With a Portrait of Prof. 
Child and a Biographical Sketch by Prof. G. L. 
KirTREDGE, of Harvard University. $5.00 met. 


Pinglish and Scottish Popular 
Ballads. 


Complete in five Imperial quarto volumes. 
With Portrait. $50.00 zet. 

These volumes represent one of the great 
achievements in literature, the rich result of 
many years’ labor and an unmatched equipment 
of learning and patience. 


Bids of Village and Field. 


A Bird Book for Beginners. By FLor- 
ENCE A. MERRIAM, author of ‘Birds through 
an Opera-glass,” “A-birding on a Bronco,” etc. 
Very fully illustrated, 12mo, $2.00. 

A book of peculiar value to beginners in bird 
study. The birds are described plainly, and 
pictures of many are given. There are family 
color-keys, and a field color-key to all of the 154 
birds described, with miniature heads of the 
species. 


elete King of the Town. 


A Novel. By ELLEN MACKUBIN. 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


16mo, 


A fresh and stirring story of army and frontier 
life by one who is intimately acquainted with it 
and who tells a story very well indeed. 


n Elusive Lover. 


A Novel. By Virna Woops. 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

A capital story of California, such as Steven- 
son might have written. It has elements of 
uncommon interest, a fine assortment of mys- 
tery, a satisfactory clearing-up, and sustained 
readableness. 


he Old Rome 


New, 
AND OTHER STUDIES. By WILLIAM J. 
STILLMAN, author of “On the Track of Ulysses.” 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
This is a volume of varied interest, historical, 
biographical, artistic, and literary. 


16mo, 


and the 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Twelve 
253 pages. 


The Religion of Evolution. 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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The Dome. 


Patience. 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But— do you know? 

The ocean worked a hundred years 
To make them so! 


And I once saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she could not cure a fault 
With one small “ try’! 
—Henrietta R. Eliot. 


For the Chrzstian Register. 


A Queer Harvest Time. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


To think of harvesting in the dead of win- 
ter! But here’s the letter :— 


My dear Dick, —We begin harvesting some 
time this week. If your mother can spare 
you for a few days, come down to the farm, 
—country air is good for a growing city boy, 
even in the winter time,—and help us get in 
our winter crop. Grandma and Ted will meet 
you at the station. 

; Truly, 

Meadow Farms, Jan. 2, 189-. 


GRANDPA. 


Such a mysterious letter it was to Dick! 
But ’twas just like Grandpa Poor, —always 
planning pleasant little surprises for every- 
body. Harvesting and winter crop !—what 
could they mean? ’Twas awfully cold, way 
down below zero, down in Maine where 
Grandpa Poor lived; and how could they 
raise anything in winter to harvest? 

Dick was so wrapped up in the mystery 
that he forgot, for ever so long, to ask 
mamma if he might go. 

**T guess it is one of grandpa’s jokes,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘Isn’t it, mamma?’’ 

*“No, indeed!’’ laughed mamma, as she 
read the crispy letter.  ‘‘Grandpa always 
harvests a good crop in winter: ’tis one of 
the best crops of the year.’’ 

Of course Dick could be spared. So on 
Wednesday—he had received his letter on 
Monday—grandma and Ted met him at the 
little flag-station, two miles from the farm. 

‘‘Did you bring your thick stockings, mit- 
tens, and cap along?’’ asked grandpa. ‘‘This 
winter farming takes hold of a fellow amaz- 
ingly !’’ 

““T’ve got them fast enough,’’ laughed 
Dick. ‘‘But I haven’t any hoe, or anything 
of that kind.’’ 


’ 


CONS net Just’s well!’’ exclaimed 
grandpa. ‘‘Get up bright and early to-mor- 
row morning, and we’ll fix you up for 
tools.’’ 


‘*But what are you going to harvest?’’ in- 
quired Dick, curiously; though during the 
ride home and at supper he hadn’t asked a 
question about grandpa’s winter crop. 

**You’ll see to-morrow.’’ And grandpa 
nodded his head mysteriously. 

*fAll ready for the pond!’’ cried grandpa, 
after breakfast the next morning. 

“The pond !’’ exclaimed Dick. 

Ted and the men were already on the long 
sled, to which were attached two strong 
horses standing before the barn-door. 

‘*Got your mittens and rubbers on?’? in- 
quired grandpa, 
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‘“Seel?? And Dick put out his feet, and 
lifted his hands for grandpa’s critical inspec- 
tion. 

‘‘Get up!’’ cried Ted, as grandpa and 
Dick jumped upon the sled. Away went the 
horses on a brisk trot down the road. 

Grandpa laughed heartily as he saw Dick 
closely eye the chains, grappling-hooks, and 
saws on the sled. ‘‘Doesn’t look like haying, 
does it, my boy?’’ 

‘¢T _ shouldn’t — think —so,’’ answered 
Dick, slowly, but with the determination to 
ask no more questions. 

In less than half an hour they reached the 
pond. 

‘‘Now for the harvesting exclaimed 
grandpa, jovially. Then Dick began to un- 
derstand; and how he did enjoy the fun! 

The horses were unhitched. One of them 
was attached to a marker, and driven by Ted 
over the clear, thick ice, showing the men 
where to saw it into large, square blocks, 
that seemed for all the world like huge, 
sparkling diamonds. 

When enough for a load was cut, grandpa 
and Dick started for home to unload it in the 
ice-house; for by this time you have guessed 
what Grandpa Poor was harvesting,—his ice 
crop. 

And Dick liked the work even better than 
‘haying; but I guess ’twas because of the 
novelty of the harvesting, don’t you? 


19? 


Becky and Becca. 


Doing up little Jonas’s cut thumb has 
made me think of the famous Becky’s salve; 
and I guess I must tell about it, for I had 
something to do with its being famous, 
though I was only a little girl seven years 
old. It was one New Year’s night, and I 
was just seven when that happened which 
made Becky give me the recipe. I have lost 
it now; but I have cured more cut fingers 
with it, and bruised knees and stubbed toes 
and bee stings and wasp stings, than anybody 
can count. 

As I said, I was a small child, only seven 
years old. Becky was an old woman then, 
and lived not far from our house. She was 
a littie old woman; and her grand-daughter, 
Becca, was little, too, and pale and thin. 
Their house was unpainted, old, leaky, and 
had rags stuffed in the broken windows. 

Becca went to school; but her gowns were 
faded and patched, and her shoes had holes 
in the toes, and somehow she had a queer 
look in her small face, and—well—it was too 
bad, but the other children made fun of poor 
Becca. She was left out of their plays. 
None of them walked along from school with 
her or asked her to come and see them. 

The boys called Becky ‘‘Crosspatch!’’ be- 
cause she ‘‘hollered’’ at them, and some- 
times came out at them with a stick. But I 
must tell you that there was reason. For the 
boys threw sand at her windows, and called 
her names, and sometimes pounded the house 
with stones. 

One New Year’s Day there was a young 
girl named Ellen staying at our house. She 
had swch a pleasant face, such a sweet way of 
saying things, and was so kind and helpful. 

This Ellen said to us—me and my sister— 
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New Year’s Day morning, when the ‘‘wish- 
ing’? was over, ‘‘Why don’t you children 
have your New Year’s party at Becca’s?’’ 

Then she went on to speak of their loneli- 
ness and their poor home, and of how we 
would dislike being left out of everything as 
Becca was, and how little good food old 
Becky could buy with her salve and her herb 
medicines. And this good Ellen planned 
that the children’s New Year’s party should 
be at Becky’s, and that every one should 
carry her something good, and stay a little 
while with Becca. Mother said it was a 
good plan, and Sue and I went round to tell 
the other girls. 

All the mothers were pleased; and, after 
tea, at about six o’clock, we began to gather, 
very softly, about the old house. There was 
snow on the ground, and it was moonlight. 
We were a big bit scared of Old Becky, and 
each one pushed some one else to knock at 
the door. Sue was the oldest of us. I was 
one of the. youngest, just seven. We hud- 
dled together by the steps, Sue at the top, 
with a stone to knock with. 

Rap, rap, rap! 

Voice inside: ‘*‘Go ’way!’’ 

Rap, rap, rap! 

Voice inside: ‘‘ Away with ye!’’ 

Sue whispered to us, ‘‘ Holler ‘Happy New 
Year!’ ’’ And we did. 

Voice: ‘‘I want none of yer wishes. ’’ 

‘‘We want to come in. We’ve got some- 
thing. ’’ 

Voice, loudly: ‘‘ Becca, where’s my stick?’’ 

Just at this moment I clambered up beside 
Sue, and my foot and leg went down through 
a hole in the rotten doorstep; and, oh! how 
I did'cry. ‘*Oh, dear! Ob! ‘Oh? 

At this Becky opened the door, and then 
pulled me out of the hole, Becca holding the 
candle. Becky set me in a low chair by the 
fire, the others following behind. - 

‘We have brought you these things,’’ Sue 
said to her, ‘‘and have come to stay a little 
while and play with Becca.’’ 

Becky seemed as if she could not believe 
it. She just stood and looked; and, when 
she saw us talking to her poor little Becca, 
and giving her some trifling thing, —maybe 
a whole slate-pencil or a red apple,—there 
were tears in her eyes, so Sue told mother. 

After a minute Becky shook hands with 
every one of us, and spoke her thanks as well 
as anybody could. Then she took off my 
shoe and stocking, and rubbed in some of her 
salve where the skin was scraped. It was 
good salve, for the place did not hurt a bit 
after we began to play plays. 

Becky told us how to play ‘*Tommy Tit- 
ter’s Land’? and ‘‘Old Mother Hipperty- 
crip.’? Tommy’s Land was on one side of 
the big kitchen; but he was hid out of sight, 
so we could run across the chalk-line, and 
say, all together :— 


‘*T’m on Tommy Titter’s land: 
Tommy’s gone from home. 
Tommy’s gone to my house, 
To steal a marrow-bone.’’ 


But we had to look sharp, or he would spring 
out from his hiding and catch us; and the 
one that was caught had to be /¢. 

‘‘Old Mother Hippertycrip’’ would come 
hobbling, with Becky’s stick for a cane, and 
try to carry off one of the children from their 
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mother. She was the mother, and we were 
all her children. The one taken would have 
to go to a ‘‘den,’’ hobbling; for Old Mother 
Hippertycrip would say to her, ‘‘Hop now 
as do, as Z do, as Z do.’’? We would try 
to get her from the den, but whoever got 
caught would have to go to that prison her- 
self. 

In the midst of the fun, Ellen came in, 
with some of the mothers. One of these had 
heard Becca sing a song called ‘‘ Kathleen O’ 
Moore’’; and she coaxed her to sing it for 
us. And now I want to tell you that Ellen 
and one of the mothers were so pleased with 
Becca’s voice that night that, when she grew 
older, they paid for her to take singing les- 
sons, and she earned good pay by singing in 
a city church, and took beautiful care of her 
grandmother. 

And a good gentleman, known to Ellen, 
got that salve put on sale for Becky at all the 
drug-stores round about; and it had a fine 
sale for years. There was never anything 
like it for children’s hurts. 

Becky gave me the recipe because hurting 
myself in that hole made her open the door, 
and made the salve known, and because it 
was the beginning of Becca’s good fortune. 

I have lost the recipe, as I said; but I 
could make the salve now, only I forget 
whether it was two spoonfuls of opedeldoc 
and one of honey and three of balm and four 
of Burgundy oil, or three of honey and two 
of Burgundy oil and four of opedeldoc and 
one of balm, or three of opedeldoc and two 
of balm and four of honey and one of Bur- 
gundy oil, or three of Burgundy oil and two 
of honey and four of balm and one of opedel- 
doc.—Abby Morton Diaz, in Little Folks. 


Rover. 


Mr. Norton used to have a very fine shep- 
herd-dog named Rover. One winter, during 
a very severe storm, Mr. Norton had some 
money that an old lady named Aunt Ann 
needed that day. The weather was so bad 
and the snow so deep that no one dared go 
far from the house. Aunt Ann lived in the 
village, three or four miles away; and it was 
quite a question with Mr. Norton how to get 
the money to her. He had almost given up 
in despair when Rover happened to walk into 
the room. Mr. Norton then remembered that 
Rover had always been faithful to him, and 
had helped him out of many difficulties like 
this one. Rover knew the village, and the 
house in which Aunt Ann lived. 

Then Mr. Norton put the money in an en- 
velope, and gave it to Rover, telling him to 
take it to Aunt Ann; and, as he said this, 
he opened the door, and Rover bounded out. 

Rover was very strong, and didn’t give up 
until he reached Aunt Ann. 

There were a number of people in Aunt 
Ann’s house; and, after Rover was let in, 
each one in turn tried to take the envelope 
away from him. But he would not give it 
to any of them. Aunt Ann was upstairs; 
and, after a while, the people downstairs 
thought that possibly«the envelope was for 
her. When she came downstairs, Rover gave 
the envelope to her. 

When Aunt Ann received the money, she 
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wrote a note to Mr. Norton, saying that she 
had received it all right. While Aunt Ann 
Was writing the note, the others gave Rover 
some meat, and sent him home with Aunt 
Ann’s note in his mouth. 

When Rover reached home, he went around 
to the back door, and, having lifted the 
latch, walked in. The family were eating 
supper when Rover came in, and were greatly 
surprised by seeing him so soon. 

Rover had an extra supper and extra straw 
that night. He slept well, and woke up per- 
fectly fresh in the morning. Rover did many 
wonderful deeds, such as finding hidden 
things; but this was his greatest and most 
intelligent deed. —Lxaminer. 


A Doll’s Valentine. 


They sat in order on the shelf, 
A dozen dolls or more,— 

Dot, Georgie Ginger, Bonnie Bess, 
Florinda and Lenore. 

I can’t remember a@// their names, 
But they were fair and fine; 

And in their laps or round their necks 
Each had a valentine. 


Each? No, notall. One little doll 
Sat at the end, apart: 

You would not think, to look at her, 
She had an aching heart! 

Smooth were her fleecy, golden curls, 
And bright her blue eyes shine; 

And yet she was the only doll 
Who had no valentine ! 


“T ’most forgot one of my dolls,”’ 
A voice cried from the hall: 
“Vou dear, unselfish, patient child, 
You made no fuss at all. 
I’ve cut a pretty postage-stamp, 
And strung it on pink twine; 
And you shall have it round your neck ; 
To be your valentine.’’ 
—Babyland. 


The Fireman’s Cat. 


Old Duffy was Tom Field’s cat. 

Tom was a fireman. He lived with his 
father and mother in a little house on Dean 
Street, just outside the city limits; that is, 
he lived there during the day. At night he 
stayed at the engine-house, to be on hand in 
case of fire. 

Although Tom was a great, strong fellow, 
with a deep, gruff voice, Old Duffy knew 
that he had a kind, warm heart; for he had 
picked her from the streets one stormy night 
when she was a homeless kitten, hungry and 
forlorn, and had cared for her ever since. 
She had grown to be a fine-looking cat, and 
you may be sure that she was very fond of 
her master. 

Every morning when Tom came home to 
breakfast, Old Duffy went down to the gate 
to meet him; and in the evening, when he 
started for the engine-house, she would go 
with him a little way. When her four kit- 
tens were born, she was not easy until she 
had coaxed him up into the barn loft, and he 
had properly admired them. What clean, fat 
little kittens they were! Two jet black, and 
two yellow, —just like Old Duffy herself. 

When Tom wanted to pay these kittens a 
visit, he had to climb a ladder, then cross 
a beam, open a door, and go through a low, 
narrow doorway. ‘This door was generally 
closed. There was a hole in it through 
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which Old Duffy came in or went out, as the 
case might be. 

One night Old Duffy was awakened very 
suddenly. The air was full of smoke, and 
outside there seemed to be some unusual ex- 
citement. There was the sound of many feet 
running to and fro; and voices were shout- 
ing, ‘‘Fire! fire! fire!’’ 

Old Duffy sprang up in fright, seized a 
kitten in her mouth, and started to rush 
through the opening in the door. But she 
was driven back by clouds of smoke, through 
which leaped angry, red flames; and, with 
the kitten still in her mouth, Old Duffy 
jumped upon the sill of the loft window. 
The room was full of smoke. 

““Me-ow!’’ she cried piteously. Tom’s 
father was in the crowd below. He heard 
the cry; and, holding his arms up toward 
her, he called :— 

‘*Come, Duffy! 
Jump!’’ 

Old Duffy looked down hesitatingly. She 
could hear the roar of the flames beneath her, 
and she seemed to know that the only way 
of escape was through the window. She 
crouched down, and made ready to jump. 
Just then one of the kittens gave a soft 
‘*Me-ow!’’ 

Old Duffy turned from the window, and 
went back to the basket which contained her 
family. 

‘*Purr-me-ow!’’ she said gently to the kit- 
tens. 

Brave Old Duffy! She could not save her 
kittens, and she would not save herself. 

Then came the hissing of a fire-engine, 
and more commotion outside. And then a 
fireman’s ladder was raised against the win- 
dow; and Old Duffy heard Tom’s hearty, 
cheery voice. It made her purr for very joy. 

In a moment more Tom lifted Old Duffy 
and her kittens from the basket, and carried 
them down the ladder, amid the cheers of the 
crowd. 

‘‘I’m not the fellow to let a plucky cat 
burn to death,’’ said Tom, as he carried Old 
Duffy and her family into the house.—Z7¢¢/e 
Men and Women. 


There’s a good Duffy! 


A Curious Lion Story. 


When lions were still numerous and easily 
observed in Southern Africa, they were some- 
times seen instructing one another in volun- 
tary gymnastics, and practising their leaps, 
making a bush play the part of the absent 
game. Moffat tells the story of a lion, 
which had missed a zebra by miscalculating 
the distance, repeating the jump several times 
for his own instruction. Two of his com- 
rades coming upon him while he was engaged 
in the exercise, he led them around the rock 
to show them how matters stood, and then, 
returning to the starting-point, completed 
the lesson by making a final leap. The ani- 
mals kept roaring during the whole of the 
curious scene, ‘‘talking together,’’ as the 
native who watched them said. By the aid 
of individual training of this kind, indus- 
trial animals become apter as they grow older, 
—old birds, for instance, constructing more 
artistic nests than young ones, and little 
mammals, like mice, becoming more adroit 
with age.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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[This Department is conducted by Rev. Epwarp EvERETT 
: Hatz, D.D.] 


The March of Man. 


Sound an alarm! For many a waking soul 

Listens while comfortable captains drone: 

“Let be! You vex yourselves in vain: the dawn 
Asks not your aid!’ . . . Regard them not. 

They spake not thus whose voices echo yet 

Across Oblivion’s widening domain, 

Those mighty marshals of the wars of old. 

Man's spacious evolutions on this world’s 

Dim battle-fields, where night contends with day, 
Spares not a soldier: each one doth his part , 

To make or mar the triumph, and he thwarts 

Who helps not. None can watch the shifting lines, 
The huddling rout, the struggling hero-band, 

The heights now gained, now lost, ’mid curse and prayer 
Wail of the wounded, silence of the slain, : 
Himself unmoved, save he who movz2th all. 

Love’s kingdom is not won by watching: heaven 

Is slowly scaled by toil and tears and blood. 

The bonds that man hath woven man must rend, 
The wrongs that man hath suffered man must right, 
The hopes that man hath wrecked man must restore, 
Man’s nobler order man himself must found. 


—Alfred Hayes. 


The Noble Dead. 


Once more the people of Boston deplore the 
death of several brave men, who died in their 
service, at the fire in Merrimac Street. 

And these people observe that the majestic 
water-works of the city did not fail, nor the 
city’s plant of fire-apparatus, nor the city’s 
brave officers, ready to die in the performance 
of their duty. Private greed and personal 
indifference bring about such calamities. 
But the public service in this case gives new 
courage to those who think that governments 
are made to govern. 


A Man Without a City. 


I had occasion last week to see the outcome 
of one of those pathetic histories in which 
one learns how Satan leads and leaves his 
own. Here is one of the genuine tramps, 
dreaded by charity visitors, blackmarked by 
the boards of supervision, instructed by the 
overseers of the poor that they can do noth- 
ing for him nor for his wife, excepting in 
the almshouse. Under the system which our 
fathers instituted, this man would be pro- 
vided for in his old age. They builded bet- 
ter than they knew. They said that every 
young man whom the city had educated, and 
for whose rights the State provided, must 
bear his share in the public charge. They 
said that such a man must pay $2 a year into 
the public treasury. They said that this was 
not an unjust demand, seeing the State made 
roads for him and kept them in order, that it 
provided light for him and kept that in 
order, that it had taught him when he was a 
boy at school, and that now it watched over 
his health and cared for his rights, so that he 
need not carry a weapon and had never him- 
self to defend. 

Now take such a case of a young man who 
has met the State on these terms. He has 
faithfully paid his taxes as the assessor came 
round. He has therefore been able to give 
his vote every year, and has had his share in 
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the making of the laws by which he is bound. 
At seventy years of age, misfortune or dis- 
ease, or, if you please, shiftlessness, leave 
him without the means of support. Younger 
men are preferred in the workshop. Younger 
men, or even younger women, take from him 
his daily occupation. Where is he to be, 
and what shall come to him? 

It is at this moment, and in such an exi- 
gency, that a city like Boston is able to say 
to those who have been upright and loyal in 
the community, even though they be among 
its poorest members: ‘‘We will pay you an 
annual pension. Benevolent men have placed 
it in our power to take care of the aged men 
who in their youth have taken care. of us.’’ 

Now here is the tragic side of such an 
arrangement. You find the tramp whom we 
have spoken of,—dreaded by charity workers 
and distrusted by the overseers of the poor; 
and you say to him, ‘‘What has been your 
attitude in these fifty-two years since you 
were eighteen years old?’’ He does not an- 
swer with exactly the same smirk of satisfac- 
tion with which he would have spoken twenty 
years ago. If he tells the truth, he says that 
for those fifty-two years he has ‘‘dodged his 
taxes,’’ as the elegant phrase is. He has not 
registered himself in the ranks of any party. 
He has not voted at any election. He has 
lied when he was asked where he lived. He 
has charged his wife to give his name to no 
maker of a directory. For fifty-two years he 
has been a man without a city. He has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding every obligation which 
connected him with the community in which 
he lives. 

What is the tragic result of such a life? 
Perhaps one would say it is a just result of 
it that to such a man the agents to whom 
a great city intrusts its charity say, ‘‘ You 
did not know us, and we do not know you.’”’ 
If they should say, ‘‘Depart from us,’’ one 
must not wonder. If they should say, ‘‘As 
you have sown, so you must reap,’’ one must 
not wonder. What they do say is, ‘‘We 
know not who you are.’’ 

Epwarb E, HALE. 


Lend a Hand Conference. 


The quarterly meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs was held at Worcester on Saturday, the 
29th of January, at the invitation of the 
Lend a Hand societies of the Second Church. 
All the six societies of Worcester co-operated 
in the cordial reception which was given to 
the guests from a distance. The meeting was 
large. There were attendants from outside 
Worcester County, some coming from as far 
as Lynn and Cohasset and Providence. 

The morning reports, necessarily short, 
were very interesting. The methods discov- 
ered, even by little children, in which they 
can be of use to others, were read, sometimes 
by themselves, and were often extremely pa- 
thetic, certainly very suggestive. No dele- 
gate ever attends a meeting of this sort with- 
out carrying away suggestions for the training 
of young people to public spirit, which are of 
real, practical value. 

The Worcester clubs introduced in the 
afternoon a feature which may be useful for 
similar gatherings in other large cities. They 
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invited Mr. Northrup, Mr. Oakley, and 
Miss Witherspoon, the directors of three of 
their local charities, to be present, and to 
give short accounts of the method of their 
work and its present needs: ‘‘What can Lend 
a Hand do for the Boys’ Club, for the Wel- 
come Mission, and for the Associated Chari- 
ties??? By using this occasion, which 
brought together a large number of the ladies 
and gentlemen of Worcester, to show what is 
the practical working of the practical church 
in the world in relieving the real necessities 
of every day, the managers of the meeting 
rendered a great service, not simply to the 
residents of their own beautiful city, but to 
those who had come from a distance. 

The truth is that in every one of our large 
towns, governed as they are substantially by 
Christian principles, there is a deal of work, 
and hard work, done in the relief of the 
poor, in opening the eyes of the blind, and 
in casting out devils, of which many people 
who are right around the workers know next 
to nothing. And no better service is done 
than that which is done by a story-teller or 
a preacher, or a conference like this, in 
opening the eyes of the people of a town to 
the conditions in which they live. 

The motto of our Tolstoi Club is, ‘‘This 
club exists to find out how other people 
live’’; and, the more we can have of effort in 
that direction, the better for us all. The 
parable says that, when the negligent people 
were cross-questioned by the King, he said 
to them, ‘‘Because ye did it not to the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it not to me.”’ 
A cynical writer in England said that a great 
many of them might fairly answer: ‘‘ Lord, 
we never saw these people hungry or naked or 
sick. We never saw them at all. We kept 
ourselves in Belgravia, while they lived in 
Whitechapel.’’ Whoever shall say so, in 
any day of account which he holds in the 
Star Chamber of his own conscience or else- 
where, will not be very well satisfied with his 
own replies. These are times in which it is 
the business of the Duke of Northumberland 
to occupy himself with the condition of the 
poorest, as much as it is the business of any 
Hugh Smithson who has no father and no 
mother. 


Forestry. 


A valued correspondent, an expert and a 
high authority, sends us this note on the 
preservation of forests :— 

‘*T was glad to see your note on ‘Forestry’ 
in the Register of the 15th. It is one of the 
most important subjects for discussion. * I do 
not think it can be talked to death. 

‘*T once asked Mr. Blaine his view of the 
tariff upon lumber. His reply was quick, ‘I 
regard it as premium for stripping our for- 
ests.’ And with him I was in full accord. 

‘*The recent sale of a large tract of timber 
lands in the White Hills of New Hampshire 
is to be deplored. There is no more senti- 
ment in the woodsman than in the butcher 
who buys a herd of fat cattle. He only looks 
at the result of slaughter. Floods are grow 
ing more destructive, as the head-waters of 
the great rivers are stripped of their protec- 
tion of springs, ice and snow. 

‘‘In my time Maine has been stripped of 
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her pine, and now the pulp-mills are using 
up the spruce faster than the saw-mills. 
‘Everything is grist’ that comes to the pulp- 
mill. The pine of Michigan is near used 
up, and the woodsmen of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin are going to the Pacific side. If 
my memory serves me, it was in 1889 that 
there was cut and marketed in the three 
States of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
sin more than eight million feet of white 
pine. Give a school-boy the sum, ‘Put ten 
thousand feet of lumber ona car, how many 
cars would be in line to carry the eight mill- 
ion feet?’ 

‘*Cleveland was right in his forest reserva- 
tions. If the State owned the mountain for- 
ests, cutting could be restricted, so as to keep 
the growth in good condition, by permitting 
stumpage of a certain size and upwards, and 
stipulating that the brush be removed to 
make it more safe from fire. This would 
prolong the supply for the mills indefinitely. 
The old contracts stipulated that the cut 
should be clean. ‘ 

‘*You may know that, in the last of the 
last century, Massachusetts, through her three 
comimissioners—Reed, Jarvis, and Phillips— 
appointed by the legislature, sold to United 
States Senator Bingham of Pennsylvania 
nearly four million acres of picked timber 
lands in Maine for about six cents an acre; 
and within the last sixty years the State ot 
Massachusetts has sold pine timber lands in 
Maine for twenty-five cents per acre, and up 
to date the value has not been paid for an 
acre of timber land... . 

“*Since writing the foregoing, I have seen 
and talked with a man who operates exten- 
sively in Michigan, owning lands and mills, 
who tells me that the amount of pine cut in 
the three great States of the West averages 
six billion feet annually; and the standing 
pine in these three great States is sixty-four 
billion feet, or just about ten years’ supply at 
the present rate. 

‘*T am also very much pleased to learn 
that the International Paper Company, now 
being organized, which owns very large tracts 
East and West, are arranging to cut only 
above a certain sized tree, and thus to keep 
growing forests, and to be all under one man- 
agement. Many of these men are practical 
woodsmen, and fully realize the necessity of 
preserving the forests indefinitely, if they are 
to continue the paper-mills for an indefinite 
period, and in which they have very large 


investments. iy 


Direction of Schools. 


The statute which has been brought before 
the legislature of Massachusetts by the 
friends of education in Boston involves cen- 
tral principles which are new in the practice 
of the Eastern States. They are principles 
of the first importance; and, as they have 
approved’ themselves everywhere else where 
sound administration is well understood, they 
deserve the most careful attention. For our- 
selves, we are eager that the new proposal for 
the city of Boston may be adopted; and we 
have no hesitation in saying that it will be 
the beginning of a new era ‘in our schools. 

Our readers in the West will scarcely un- 
derstand that the system on which their ad- 
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mirable schools have grown up—as, for in- 
stance, in the city of Cleveland and many 
other Western cities, which could be named 
—is practically unknown in the New England 
States. We are still adhering here to the 
system in use in villages or small towns fifty 
ora hundred years ago. That is to say, we 
intrust a certain supervision of our schools to 
elected unpaid committees. It will readily 
be seen that a plan which might work very 
well in a hamlet of a thousand people does 
not work equally well in a city of five hun- 
dred thousand. Simply, the new system gives 
great power to the superintendent of educa- 
tion, and holds him responsible for that 
power. 

When, a year or two ago, it was announced 
through the country that there was a possibil- 
ity that President Gilman of the Johns Hop- 
kins University should be transferred to the 
city of New York, to take the charge of its 
immense interests in education, that an- 
nouncement was received with joy on the part 
of everybody who believed in democratic in- 
stitutions and in public education. New 
York has, perhaps, sustained no such misfort- 
une as that, through some misunderstand- 
ings, perhaps some intrigues, which were not 
explained at the time, Dr. Gilman was com- 
pelled to decline the proposition. 

Why should it be supposed that the charge 
of the education of sixty thousand children 
in Boston is to be left to the helter-skelter 
chances of a ‘‘directory’’ of four-and-twenty 
people; while the charge of Harvard College 
is left to such a man as Charles Eliot or 
the charge of Johns Hopkins to such a man 
as Dr. Gilman? Harvard College, at the 
outside, has three thousand pupils. Are 
those three thousand pupils more important 
to God and mankind than the sixty thousand 
pupils who are brought every day under the 
training of the Boston public schools? Has 
Massachusetts any more noble position than 
that of directing—really directing — the 
methods by which these children shall be 
brought from boys and girls to the position 
of men and women? Is it wise to leave 
those schools, theoretically, to the charge of 
a school committee which knows but little 
about them,—more definitely to the charge of 
sixty different masters whose plans vary more 
or less from each other, and, in some amusing 
details, to the charge of the janitors who do 
not wash the floors and have the care of the 
furnaces and the windows? Is this the way 
that we manage any other public institution? 
We have in Boston at this moment a very 
admirable superintendent of the public 
schools. But we take care that he shall only 
‘‘superintend,’’ he shall ‘‘oversee’’; and he 
may see a great deal which he does not like 
which he has not the power of a fly to rem- 
edy. We have several supervisors. They 
also ‘‘oversee’’: they rush from place to 
place, and see this and see that. But they 
also have not the power of a hair to change 
this or to change that. 

What is proposed is that there shall be one 
man, with intelligence and conscience and 
determination such that he shall be able to 
give to the city of Boston the best schools 
that are possible, and that, when able to do 
so, he shall have the power to do it. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 
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School-toom Decoration. 


It is interesting to see that the disposition 
to make school-rooms attractive spreads from 
city to city. It would be fair to say that the 
movement for the adornment of school-rooms 
never goes backward. No person of intelli- 
gence visits one of the best school-rooms 
without determining that in any school in 
which he has any influence some similar dec- 
oration shall be provided. 

One of the ladies’ clubs in Hartford has 
recently made a public exhibition, in the 
public library of that city, of some of the 
best pictures, which are now available at rea- 
sonable rates for such decoration. There are 
different publishers now who are giving their 
attention to such provision. Our friend, Mr. 
Murdock, with his usual public spirit and 
generosity, has made some arrangements in 
the same direction in Boston. <A good object- 
lesson in this direction is the children’s room 
in the public library in this city, where Mr. 
Putnam has taken care that the walls shall be 
made beautiful by the exhibition of some of 
the invaluable photographs which are the 
property of the library. Any school commit- 
tee, or any friend of education who wishes to 
see the walls of the school-room bright and, 
shall we say, as suggestive as those of a 
well-kept parlor, will find that very charm- 
ing, not to say very useful, pictures may be 
obtained for that purpose at reasonable cost. 

What better monument of one’s residence 
in an old, happy home can he leave behind 
him than the making the school-rooms attrac- 
tive to generation after generation of chil- 
dren? 

It might be well to follow the admirable 
example of our Japanese friends, who, after 
a picture has been in everybody’s sight for 
a few months, remove it, and substitute an- 
other. The first is then stored to wait its 
time, or, perhaps, loaned to some friend. 


Correspondence. 


[Can no correspondent tell us what will 
prove available in a mountain town under the 
conditions described in the note below?] 

. .. ‘*We have been trying to organize a 
Civic Federation Club, or Law and Order 
League, or something of that kind, to edu- 
cate people into a higher ideal of citizenship, 
and rouse the public to see that what laws 
we have should: be enforced. Some of the 
ministers started a movement in the fall: 
they wanted to begin by shutting up the dis- 
reputable houses at the lower end of the 
town, and then closing the saloons. But they 
could not get any of the business men of the 
town to take any part. Numbers of people 
(but never the business men) would come to 
the meetings, and listen quietly to all that 
was said; but only a few old men and women 
would come forward to sign any constitution 
or petition. The last meeting was quite in- 
teresting, and an adjourned meeting for or- 
ganization was appointed for the next day. 
Then I read an account of the Civic Federa- 
tion of Chicago, and put forward the educa- 
tional side of such a movement, and the 
result was that I have been put on a com- 
mittee to formulate plans. But my ideas, so 
far, do not go beyond vague lectures, which 
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would have to be given by home talent. 
There is a chance for much to be done in the 
way of inspiring the young people here, but 
I do not know how to go to work.’’ . 


Mrs. Thomas B. Fox. 


It is fitting that more than ordinary notice 
should be taken of the passing away of the 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas B. Fox, in the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. She was the 
daughter of Rev. John Pierce, D.D., who was 
for more than fifty years settled in Brookline, 
Mass. Her sister married the late Dr. Fred- 
eric H. Hedge. Her whole life, therefore, 
was passed in a ministerial atmosphere; and 
she was associated with all the great leaders 
of the early Unitarian movement. She was 
born March 20, 1810. In 1831 she married 
Mr. Fox, who was settled in Newburyport, 
Mass., for the ensuing fourteen years. He 
afterward organized the church in Indiana 
Place, which was later merged in the Church 
of the Disciples, under Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. Mr. Fox passed his later years in 
the editorial office of the Boston Transcript. 
Mrs. Fox. inherited from her father an open 
mind and generous humanitarian instincts. 
Her quality was shown in the self-sacrificing 
loyalty with which she gave three sons to the 
war. One of them, a youth of the largest 
promise, class orator of 1860 at Harvard Col- 
lege, died at Gettysburg. Those who knew 
her best recognized among her many good 
qualities the unruffled calmness of her faith, 
the undimmed brightness of her hope, and 
her affectionate regard for her family and 
friends. Although she suffered the severest 
trials and bereavements, it was always a 
privilege and inspiration to meet her. 

Her son, Mr. George W. Fox, has been 
known to a generation of Unitarians as the 
faithful, conscientious, and painstaking as- 
sistant secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


John R. Thomas, 


Among the scattered Unitarians found in 
all the communities of this section, few have 


been better known, and no one, perhaps, 
more devoted to his faith, than John R. 
Thomas, who died at Niles, Ohio, on the 


last Wednesday in January. Mr. Thomas was 
reared in one of the Unitarian churches of 
Wales, and always retained a warm interest 
for the old home and the church of his youth. 
Coming early to this country, he became a 
successful manufacturer, and in Youngstown 
and afterward in Niles was one of the most 
respected and trusted among their citizens. 
Hospitable, kindly, and genial, his home was 
open always to his fellow-Welshmen of every 
creed; and his generosity went out widely to 
the service of his friends and the public in- 
terests of the community. He was much 
beloved by his work-people; and his funeral 
brought together a large company of warmly 
attached friends, some of them early school- 
mates or Unitarians from the same or neigh- 
boring churches in Wales. 

For most of his life in this country, Mr. 
Thomas lived a long way from any Unitarian 
church; and his sense of deprivation was 
keen and pathetic. When a society was 
formed in Youngstown a few years ago, he 
came regularly ten miles to attend its ser- 
vices, and was among its most generous sup- 
porters. Once he went sixty miles to Mead- 
ville to hear his countryman, Rev. J. Lloyd 
Jones, preach. 

He organized occasional Unitarian services 
in Niles, and was most happy when they suc- 
ceeded. A few years since he revisited the 
little church where he was brought up, and 
accepted the urgent invitation of his old 
friends and neighbors to preach to them, 
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giving a hearty and practical exposition of 
the faith which had shaped and controlled 
his life. A loyal Unitarian in sentiment and 
conviction, Mr. Thomas honored his faith by 
his character and the geniality, probity, and 
worthy enterprise of his social and business 
life. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Evidence is constantly accumulating that 
Unitarians are growing less and less content 
that their movement should be merely an 
unorganized democracy, ‘‘drifting .to vic- 
tory.’’ All recognize that Unitarianism is 
fundamentally a spirit, not a body of opin- 
ion, but a method of forming and holding 
opinions, a habit of mind, a principle of 
conduct. But it is a well-known fact that 
a spirit will not endure unless it finds some 
means of expression and embodiment. The 
directors of this Association know well the 
beauty and influence of the Unitarian spirit; 
but they also believe in a Unitarian body. 
They hold that a disembodied soul is an in- 
adequate agency for the work of this world. 
Unitarians are indeed called unto liberty: 
they are independent of all outward authority 
and dictation. But they should remember 
that it is a law of liberty by which they may 
legitimately be judged. We reject bonds; 
but must we not accept bounds? Must we 
not have more cohesion among ourselves if 
we are to give more diffusion to our thought 
and influence? 

Are not Unitarians still too afraid of de- 
nominationalism? With much that is cov- 
ered by the name ‘‘sectarian’’ we can have 
no sympathy whatever; for our whole spirit 
is against ecclesiastical walls and denomina- 
tional rivalries. If we are a sect at all, it is 
against our will. It is not organization that 
we have to fear so much as disintegration. 
We are in no peril from inquisitors, heresy 
hunters, and churchly oppressors, but rather 
from indefinite purpose and careless dissipa- 
tion and confusion of effort. Holding these 
views, the directors of this Association invite 
the co-operation of all who love the Unita- 
rian name and cause in their endeavors to 
apply business methods to church adminis- 
tration, to secure an elastic and democratic 
but efficient organization, to achieve a 
greater concentration in missionary effort, 
and build up a more inclusive, cordial, and 
sympathetic Unitarian fellowship. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Secretary. 


A Liberal Church. 


An interesting liberal church exists in 
Dunkirk, half-way from Erie to Buffalo. 
Here ministered, successively, the two Ad- 
amses, whose departure from Orthodoxy 
twenty years ago made considerable stir in 
Congregational and Presbyterian circles in this 
vicinity. The younger brother, Myron 
Adams, went from Dunkirk to Rochester, 
where he was disfellowshipped by the Con- 
gregationalists for preaching ‘‘the larger 
hope,’’ and, after successfully carrying on 
his church as an independent movement, died 
there some two years ago, Myron Adams 
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was also the author of several religious books, 
—notably, some on the evolutionary aspects 
of religion. 

His brother, Edward P., took his place in 
the Presbyterian church in Dunkirk, with the 
clear understanding that he should find there 
a free pulpit for his already changed convic- 
tions; but the ecclesiastical spirit proved too 
strong, and Mr. Adams was deposed from the 
ministry by the presbytery in 1880. The 
larger part of his congregation, however, re- 
fused to leave him; and he has been the 
greatly loved and trusted minister of an inde- 
pendent society until his death last year. 
Since his death it has been the privilege of 
the liberal ministers of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Jamestown, and Meadville, and of the profes- 
sors and students of our Theological School, 
to minister to the bright-minded and earnest 
company of people who make up this Dun- 
kirk society. 

In their recoil from orthodox sectarianism, 
Mr. Adams and his followers became very 
shy of all denominational affiliations; and 
the movement has naturally gathered the un- 
churched of various faiths and antecedents. 
Here are Unitarians trained under Mr. Hos- 
mer at Cleveland and Dr. Bellows in New 
York, and Universalists from several churches 
in the neighborhood, and broadened orthodox 
church people of home production, together 
with theosophists, spiritualists, and various 
come-outers who refuse to be classified. 
But, in the influence and memory of their 
late beloved pastor, there is a strong intel- 
lectual and religious spirit of union; and it 
seems likely that, when they find a minister 
after their own heart, and not below the 
vigor and freedom of their common mind, 
these elements may be fused into a strong 
church of our fellowship, if not of our de- 
nominational name. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Additional matter on ‘‘Good Citizenship’’ 
will be found in our symposium next week 
by able writers. We hope many of our 
unions will be stimulated to study the needs 
of their own towns. Make this the banner 
meeting of the year, and send in early Mon- 
day an account of your meeting, that the sec- 
retary may make up a bulletin of helpfulness 
and inspiration. You do not recognize how 
much the little you do, or seem to do, may 
help others. 

TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


February 20, ‘‘Christian Citizenship Sun- 
day? * (°"Matt. xxii. 18-22% \jer vite 2-7 ; 
Isa. xli. 6). 

References: Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address ; Emer- 
son’s ‘‘The Fortune of the Republic’? and 
‘‘Abraham Lincoln’? (both in ‘‘Miscel- 
lanies’’) ; Dole’s ‘‘Citizen and Neighkbor’’; 
‘*Our Country Series,’’ published by Patri- 
otic League, New York (these last are ad- 
mirable for study) ; Lowell’s description of 
Lincoln, and ‘‘O Beautiful, my Country!’? 
in ‘‘Commemoration Ode. ’’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


The Divine Nature carries on its adminis- 
tration by good men. Yours is the part of 
those who have received much. It is an old 
legend of just men, ‘‘ Noblesse oblige’’; or 
superior advantages bind you to larger gen- 


*The material for this column contribut A 
of the Church of Our Father, Buffalo, NY. 7 “n° S¥lld 
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erosity. Here you are set down, scholars 
and idealists, as in a barbarous age, amid 
insanity to calm and guide it, amid fools 
and blind to see the right done, among vio- 
lent proprietors to check self-interest, stone 
blind and stone deaf, by considerations of 
humanity to the workman and his child; 
among angry politicians, swelling with self- 
esteem, pledged to parties, pledged to clients, 
you are to make valid the large considera- 
tions of equity and good sense, to force on 
them, by your persistence, goodlaws. Around 
that immovable persistency of yours, states- 
men, legislatures, must-revolve, denying you, 
but not less forced to obey.—Zmerson. 


What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and _ turrets 
crowned ; 
Not bays and broad, armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies 
ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts 
Where low-browed Baseness wafts perfume to 
Pride: 
But men, high-minded men, 
Who know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the 
chain: 
These constitute a State. 
And Sovereign Law, that State’s collected 
will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits Empress, crowning Good, repressing Ill. 
—Szr William Jones. 


The end of all political struggle is to 
establish morality as the basis of all legis- 
lation. ’Tis not free institutions, ’tis not 
democracy that is the end: no, but only the 
means. Morality is the object of govern- 
ment. We want a state of things in which 
crime will not pay,—a state of' things which 
allows every man the largest liberty compati- 
ble with the liberty of every other man. I 
hope America will come to have its pride in 
being a nation of servants, and not of the 
served. How can men have any other ambi- 
tion where the reason has not suffered a dis- 
astrous eclipse? While every man can say, 
I serve: to the whole extent of my being I 
apply my faculty to the service of mankind 
in my special place, he therein sees and knows 
a reason for his being in the world, and is 
not a moth or encumbrance in it.—merson. 


CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


The subject is a broad one. It sums up 
the whole of human life and endeavor. What 
nobler end can life have than good citizen- 
ship in the world? I say not good American 
citizenship, but good world citizenship. He 
who is a good citizen of the world will be 
a good citizen of the nation to which, by 
accident of birth, he may belong. Good citi- 
zenship is the moral law active in civic life. 
There is not an English right and an Ameri- 
can right. But right is right the world over. 
We hear a good deal of late about American- 
ism. If this mean not intelligence, nobility, 
purity, civic pride, and faithfulness, then 
we will none of it. But these things are not 
America’s: they are man’s. Christian citi- 
zenship is good citizenship anywhere. 

But what do we mean by Christian citizen- 
ship? The answer is simple. The glory of 
Christianity is its simplicity. Would you 
know of God? Cease your vain speculations, 
and turn to life. The tender strength of the 
father love that has made you,—that is God.. 
The sublimest utterance of the human soul is 
this one word, ‘‘Father.’’ Would you have 
a solution for the social problems that per- 
plex the mind of men? It is found in the 
one supremely Christian word, ‘‘love,’’- 
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love made universal. When men shall live 
it as well as say it, how shall they wonder 
to find that there are no social problems left! 
There are no such problems in the home. 
How simple it is! yea, how omnipotent! So 
Christian citizenship is a very simple thing. 
Municipal problems, national problems, all 
vanish before it. It is summed up in the 
words of Emerson, ‘*Morality is the end of 


government. ”” It is the ideal of a free peo- 
ple. It is the only practical basis of govern- 
ment. The only enduring foundation for 


a nation is righteousness. 

But what can we do in this matter? Much. 
Christianity is the religion of the individ- 
ual. It asserts the power of the one rather 
than the many. The world is saved by its 
heroes. But its saving heroes are the com- 
mon people. When the need arises, when 
the nation is at a crisis in its life, the man 
is ready. But he is ready only because he 
was there before. He and the opportunity 
touch, and a hero is born. We are not 
called upon to be heroic in great things, but 
greatly heroic in little things. If the world 
is to be saved, it will be saved by a divine 
egoism. In the individual man is the power 
that shall make or mar the nation. New 
York is ruled by Tammany because New 
York wants to be* ruled by Tammany. The 
political boss is helpless without the voter. 
You are that voter. To us is given at once 
the privilege, the opportunity, and the re- 
sponsibility of freedom. 

We may consider the world from two points 
of view. The first to see how much we may 
get out of it. That is the selfish way. It is 
the fool’s way. We can take nothing from 
the world but experience. He whose only 
experience has been selfishness takes with 
him only death. Or we may ask only how 
much we can give to the world. This is the 
way of Christian citizenship. It is the way 
of the wise man. This may be the best pos- 
sible world to-day. But a better is possible 
to-morrow, simply because you and I live in 
it to-day. A better America is possible to- 
morrow because you and I are Americans. 
We cannot afford to be paupers on God’s 
bounty. We are called upon by all that we 
have inherited from the land in which we 
live to take an active and intelligent interest 
in its civic welfare. Mark, I say an zted/z- 
gent interest. The third duty of the Chris- 
tian citizen might almost be said to be that 
he shall Zzow. More harm is done by well- 
meaning ignorance than deliberate vicious- 
ness. The will of the people is sovereign in 
questions the most intricate. How can that 
will be right, if it be not intelligent? 

Two things we must bear in mind. The 
first, that human society is divine. It is the 
divinest thing we know. This is a funda- 
mental fact in Christian citizenship. This 
life is not a preparation, but an opportunity. 
One of its supremest opportunities is the op- 
portunity of citizenship. All human rela- 
tionships are moral relationships. The per- 
formance of civic duty is worship. The 
caucus should be the temple, the ballot an 
offering at the altar of God. But behind the 
ballot is the man. And it is the man that 
counts. 

The second thing to bear in mind is that 
society is an organism, ‘‘of which the indi- 
vidual cells are conscious.’’ Society is not 
loosely tied together. It is bound together 
in a living bondage. As is the health of the 
cell, so is the health of the organism. The 
nation is but the sum of the individuals. 
The individuals are you and I. If each cell 
keeps itself in civic health by invigorating 
exercise and proper food, the body politic 
will be healthy also. Let each ward be 
clean, and the city, State, and nation will 
take care of themselves. 

Christian citizenship is intelligent, active 
interest in civic life, to the end that ‘‘moral- 
ity may be the end of govemment, mF 
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‘The Sunday School, 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
aded to its stock of maps two new ones, both 
outline,—one on Palestine and the other on 
Bible lands. Printed in black, on cloth: 
size, 32 by 40. Price 25 cents each. 


The Church Exchange, published by the 
Unitarian church at Farmington, Me., makes 
a Sunday-school number of the February 
issue. There are several articles on the 
spirit, method, and aims of the Sunday- 
school, 


The February meeting of the Chicago 
Union of Liberal Sunday-schools was held 
this week at Unity Church. The chief 
speaker was Rev. R. A. White of the Stew- 
art Avenue Universalist Society, on the sub- 
ject ‘*The Training of Sunday-school Teach- 
ers.’’ This was followed by a_ general 
discussion. 


In response to the appeal of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society the contributions to 
its treasury for January were very satisfac- 
tory. They came from large and small 
churches, and were all fully up to last year’s 
amounts, and some beyond. One church, 
which has been accustomed to send $10 a 
year, forwarded a cheque for $150. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ will be 
given Saturday afternoon, February 12, at 
half-past two o’clock, at 25 Beacon Street, 
by Rev. Frederick B. Mott. Subject, ‘‘Saint 
Francis d’Assisi and the Loving Spirit.’’ 
These two lessons present one of the most 
charming characters in religious history. 
These ‘‘Talks’’ are free to the public, and 
a cordial invitation is extended. 


Several features in Lvery Other Sunday are 
attracting attention,—the new series of Ma- 
donna pictures and articles and the illustrated 
letters from Bermuda; also, for teachers, 
superintendents, and others, the ‘‘Outlook 
Department, ’’ which gives intelligence about 
the Sunday-schools all over the land. The 
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WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers te 

sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything ie Bae 
Garden” for 1898 rovided they 
apply by letter FREE Ane give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Maaual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 
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number for February 13 has a recognition of 
St. Valentine’s Day, and the issue for Feb- 
ruary 27 will be somewhat devoted to George 
Washington and patriotism. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


A memorial of Rev. Stephen H. Camp has 
been prepared by the trustees of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn. A few copies have been 
sent to 25 Beacon Street, so that any Boston 
friends who desire may be able to procure it. 


The Ministers’ Union will hold the open- 
ing meeting of its fourth year at Ayer, 
Mass., on Tuesday, February 15, in the town 
hall, at 9.30 A.M. Rev. Dean Hodges of 
Cambridge has accepted our invitation to 
speak in the afternoon at half-past one 
o’clock. The main topic in the morning 
will be the obligation of ministers to reform 
movements and good causes outside of their 
immediate church work; or, ‘‘ How far should 
a Minister be identified with Organizations 
for Specific Reform?’’ This question is to 
be opened by Rev. Miss Harrington of Pep- 
perell, and it is hoped that the discussion 
may be practical and comprehensive. All are 
invited to join in it. The Nominating Com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting have 
carefully considered the duty assigned them, 
and will unanimously recommend for presi- 
dent for the year 1898 Rev. N. T. Whitaker, 
D.D., pastor of the Methodist church of 
Fitchburg, Mass. All Christian ministers 
are cordially invited. Lay people are wel- 
comed to these meetings, especially in the 
afternoon, when the exercises are likely to 
be most interesting to them. 


Boston.—First Church: Rev. Stopford W. 
Brooke has been earnestly desired by his 
society to withdraw his recent resignation; 
and is now considering the matter. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 14, 
10.30 A.M.: Rey. J. B. Green will preside. 
Charles Malloy, Esq., will give the essay on 
the topic, ‘‘Infinity transcending the Numer- 
ical Unit.’’ 


South Congregational Church: The Febru- 
ary bulletin announces the usual meetings of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange, the Post-office 
Mission, the Alliance, the Welcome and 
Correspondence Club, and other depart- 
ments of the church work. The Citizenship 
Class will be conducted on February 13 by 
Mr. Charles W. Ward, and the subject will 
be ‘‘Paper: Its Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion.’’ On February 20 it will be led by 
Miss Edith M. Howes, and the subject will 
be ‘‘The Consumer’s League.’’ 


Brooklyn, N.Y.—On Thursday evening, 
February 3, the Branch Alliance of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a reception at the 
Pouch Mansion to Rev. and Mrs. D. M. 
Wilson and Miss Wilson. The reception and 
dining room of the mansion was made beau- 
tiful with palms and flowers. The Reception 
Committee of the officers of the Alliance and 
fourteen young men ushers made sure that 
their new pastor and family should greet 
every member of the parish present. Few 
were absent, and many from the other Unita- 
rian churches also responded to the invitation 
sent out by the Alliance to every Unitarian 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan. Thus the Third 
Society begin in unity a new era of united 
efforts. 

Rev. James Eells, who has recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Englewood, N.J., because of his 
adherence to Unitarian opinions, preached 
last Sunday at the Church of the Saviour. 
Rey. Mr. Gandhi spoke on Sunday evening 
in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 
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Buffalo, N.¥.— The Young People’s 
Unions of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches in Buffalo held an inspiring union 
meeting February 6, which was addressed by 
all the pastors of both bodies in the city. 
Like the recent meeting of the same kind in 
Meadville, this occasion made it clear that 
the young people of the two denominations 
see little reason for perpetuating the social 
and historical prejudices that have kept them 
apart in the past. 


Brie, Pa.—A recent visit among the liberal 
friends in Erie shows that there is progress 
making toward the new church building that 
seems to be essential to the re-establishment 
of successful religious work. The old church 
property has been sold, and $5,000 remains to 
be placed to the credit of a new enterprise. 
There is probability that a lot will soon be 
purchased for a new church, and an effort 
made to build it and to settle a minister. 
Those liberal people who have been long 
urging this action have now an opportunity 
to aid in the cause they have at heart. There 
is a clear field for a large and excellent work, 
and only steadfastness and loyalty are needed 
to insure its success. No place more needs 
a wise, devoted, and quietly persistent min- 
ister. 


Groton, Mass.—Gov. Boutwell’s eigh- 
tieth birthday was celebrated January 28. 
His townspeople generally called upon him; 
and the First Parish Church presented to him 
an elegant collection of flowers, with a letter 
written by the pastor, Rev. Joshua Young, 
from which we take the following extracts. 
After congratulating Gov. Boutwell on hay- 
ing attained his eightieth birthday with eye 
not dim and natural force unabated, the letter 
greeted him as ‘‘not only the most eminent 
citizen of Groton, who in high official sta- 
tions, for well-nigh half a century, has 
served well his State and the republic, but by 
whatsoever is estimable in private character 
and dignified in public life, as an honor to 
the liberal faith, of which we may call you 
a worthy and accepted representative. By 
this act our little Unitarian household desire 
to express, as in a private way, to their chief 
companion and fellow-worshipper the frater- 
nal sentiments of their hearts. ’’ 


Helena, Mont.— The First Unitarian 
Church announces the sermon topics of its 
minister, Rev. Carleton F. Brown, for Feb- 
ruary and March, as follows: February 13, 
Lincoln memorial sermon; February 20, 
‘*The Making of a Master,’’ a study of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’’?; February 27, 
‘*The Greater Catholic Church’’; March 6, 
“*The Old Idea of Prayer, and the New’’; 
March 13, ‘‘A Universe in Motion’’; March 
20, ‘‘EKarming our Salvation’’; March 27, 
“‘The Faith that overcomes the World.’’ 
The subjects discussed by Unity Club prom- 
ise to be especially interesting: February 
18, ‘‘Ancient and Modern Trade-unions’’ ; 
March 4, ‘‘The Middle West, as represented 
in Literature,’’ with three papers on Edward 
Eggleston, Hamlin Garland, and James Whit- 
comb Riley, respectively; March 18, ‘‘The 
Birth and Growth of Helena,’’ by some of 
her pioneers. 


Keene, N.H.—The Unitarian Club held 
its usual January meeting, with a very large 
attendance of members and guests. Rey. 
Charles F. Dole spoke on the theme ‘‘Opti- 
mism,’’ giving a most inspiring and thought- 
ful address. 


Jackson, Mich.—The Unitarian church 
is prospering. On Sunday morming Rev. 
F. V. Hawley preaches to large congrega- 
tions, and through his ministrations the so- 
ciety seems to have taken on new life and 
renewed hope. The Bible class at noon, 
conducted by Mrs. J. H. Robb, has num- 
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bered as high as eighty-seven. The Sunday- 
school for children is not large, but of much 
interest. The evening services alternate be- 
tween the Unitarian Club and the Woman’s 
Liberal Club. The meetings are large and 
full of interest, being each open to member- 
ship from all denominations. Last winter 
the Unitarian Club originated the Labor 
Bureau Association, which became very use- 
ful to the poor of the city; and the associa- 
tion followed on, during the spring and sum- 
mer, with garden farming, which gave excel- 
lent results. At the last meeting of the 
Unitarian Club a plan was adopted to organ- 
ize a Prisoners’ Aid Society. Such meetings 
of a club nature, where vital questions are 
discussed, reach out and interest more, and 
do a large amount of real good. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—At the annual meet- 
ing of Unity Church, presided over by Judge 
W. A. Harris, a revision of the by-laws 
which had been favorably passed on by the 
last board of trustees was formally adopted. 
The following resolution was passed :— 


Resolved, That the Church of the Unity having secured 
the services of a pastor so able and distinguished as the 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, who has done so much with his 
voice and by his untiring industry to maintain and build 
up the liberal Christian faith in this country, and who has 
been so eminently successful as pastor of every church to 
which he has been called, we hereby pledge to him our 
united and earnest support in his efforts in this new field 
of labor, and that we will work with him to make this 
church an earnest, iprogressive Christian body, worthy of 
the Unitarian cause and of this growing and prosperous 
city. 


Malden, Mass.— Rev. Leroy Fletcher 
Snapp was installed as pastor of the Unita- 


rian church Sunday evening, February 6. 
There was a large audience, filling the church 


and part of the Sunday-school room. The 
invocation was by Rev. B. H. Bailey, for 
many years pastor of the church. The ser- 


mon by Rev. Howard N. Brown was able and 
impressive. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot gave the 
charge to the pastor, and Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Rev. James F. Albion of the First 
Universalist Church cordially welcomed the 
new minister to the .city, assuring him that 
there was ample room for two liberal 
churches. The address to the people was 
delivered by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 


Meadville, Pa—Rev. John C. Kimball 
is delivering a course of eight lectures before 
the Meadville Theological School on ‘‘Evo- 
lution in its Later Aspects, as related to 
Religious Thought.’’ The subjects of the 
lectures are: (1) ‘‘What Evolution is, and 
How it is related to Religion’’; (2) ‘‘Does 
Evolution necessitate the Recognition of 
a First Cause?’’ (3) ‘‘What becomes of the 
Fatherhood of God under Evolution?’’ (4) 
‘*The Ethics of Evolution’’?; (5) ‘‘The Mar- 
vel of Heredity: What it implies, and How 
it affects Responsibility; (6) ‘‘The Transi- 
tion from Natural to Christian Selection’? ; 
(7) ‘‘This World’s Coming Better Social 
State, as indicated by Evolution’’; (8) ‘‘The 
Eschatology of Evolution. ’’ 


Montclair, N.J.—Since the platform meet- 
ing of Unity Church, January 13, the pulpit 
has been supplied by Dr. M. M. Mangasarian 
of the Ethical Society of Chicago on the 
23d inst., by Rev. G. E. McIwain, soon to 
be installed at the Church of the Redeemer 
at Newark, N.J., on January 30, and by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick on February 6. A 
course of three lectures by Dr. M. M. Man- 
gasarian on literary subjects is being given in 
Unity Hall, which is adding to the general 
interest in the church. The Sunday-school 
has increased by many new members, and is 
doing a work greatly needed in the com- 
munity. 


Newburg, N.Y.—On the oth of January 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Church of 
Our Father was celebrated. Addresses were 
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made by Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright of 
New York, Rev. Henry H. Woude of Cas- 
tine, Me., a former pastor of this church, 
and by the pastor, Rev. Arthur H. Grant. 
The church is entirely out of debt, and 
during the four years of the present pastor- 
ate nearly a hundred persons have been re- 
ceived into its fellowship. Since this ser- 
vice the church has sustained a great loss 
through the death of Mr. Warren Delano, 
a generous supporter of the church, and for 
twenty years its president. 


New York, N.Y.—The 3oth of January 
was the sixteenth anniversary of the death of 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, and it was observed 
by special services at All Souls’ Church. 
Rey. Russell N. Bellows of New York, son 
of Dr. Bellows, preached the sermon, and 
conducted the services. His subject was 
“*The Evolution of a Unitarian Church’? ; 
z.é., All Souls’. Its history was sketched 
from its origin in the preaching of Dr. 
Channing at the house of William M. Rus- 
sell, in Broome Street, in 1819. During the 
seventy-nine years that followed the society 
built itself three meeting-houses, and has 
been served by four clergymen,—Mr. Ware, 
1821-36; Henry Whitney Bellows, 1839-82; 
Theodore Chickering Williams, 1883-96; 
Thomas R. Slicer, 1897. Mr. Bellows’s 
treatment of his subject was very interesting ; 
and his hearers must have carried away a 
clearer understanding of the great sources of 
strength of the society, and of its gradual 
development from its small beginning until 
the present time, when it is one of the great 
institutions of the city. 

At the regular monthly meeting, last Mon- 
day, of the liberal ministers of Greater New 
York and neighborhood, held as usual at the 
Reform Club, the gathering was unusually 
large, and representative of many shades of 
liberal religious opinion. Besides eleven 
Unitarian ministers there were also present 
Rev. Virchand R. Gandhi, Janist, of Bom- 
bay, Rabbi Gottheil, and M. H. Harris, 
Rev. Dr. James M. Whiton, Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Crowe, and Rev. J. Riley Johnson, and 
Messrs. William H. Baldwin and son, Robert 
Collyer Baldwin. The discussion after lunch 
was concerning ‘‘The Limits of Fellowship, ’’ 
and was opened with a very able and brilliant 
paper by Rev. A. C. Nickerson of Plainfield, 
IN 


Presque Isle, Me.—E. H. Brenan has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the First 
Independent (Unitarian) Church. 


Revere, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church gave a parish supper Friday evening, 
January 28, in the church vestry. Remarks 
were made by the pastor, S. L. Elberfeld, 
and members of the parish committee. Sev- 
eral clubs were formed by both young and 
old, to help defray the church expenses. A 
number of new names were also added to the 
Ladies’ Unity Circle. On the whole, there 
seems to be a good outlook for the coming 
year. 


Roslindale, Mass.—The rally of young 
people’s religious societies at Roslindale, on 
Sunday evening, January 30, was a splendid 
success. Delegates were present from the 
Dedham guild, the Weld Union of the Uni- 
tarian church, Hyde Park, and an especially 
large number from the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universalist church, Hazel- 
wood. After the singing of some of the 
‘trally hymns,’’ Rev. A. G. Pettengill of 
Hyde Park offered prayer. The address of 
welcome was made by Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of Roslindale. Short speeches upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘How can we be Faithful to our 
Union??? were made by Miss Chipman of 
Hyde Park, Mr. Evans of Hazelwood, Miss 
Mann of Dedham, and Mr. Fish of the Has- 
kell Union of Roslindale. Rev. A. P. Rec- 
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cord of Cambridge followed with an able and 
earnest appeal to the young people to strive 
after faithfulness in its larger sense, as 
springing from faith, in the cardinal princi- 
ples of the union, in the mission of the 
young people’s movement, and in their own 
ability to discharge the responsibilities of 
their individual part in the work. The even- 
ing was one full of inspiration for a closer 
fellowship between the young people of these 
adjacent churches of the liberal faith. 


Sullivan, Me.—As the result of the meet- 
ing of the Hancock County Conference last 
summer, lay services have been held regularly 
by the Sullivan Unitarians. Every second 
Sunday afternoon from fifteen to twenty 
gather at the home of one of the members 
to read a printed sermon, with a short devo- 
tional service. The interest in the work 
has held strong during the winter. On Fri- 
day night, January 28, Rev. Walter Reid 
Hunt of Ellsworth gathered in the little 
church a congregation of thirty-five; and an 
enthusiastic Unitarian service was held. Mr. 
Hunt’s subject was ‘‘The Unitarian Experi- 
ment,’’ and made clear the essential differ- 
ence between the aim of Unitarianism as 
a religious organization and the aim of other 
denominations, the encouragement which the 
““signs of the times’’ give to liberal thought, 
and, finally, the duty upon those churches 
wihch cannot have a minister with them all 
the time to preserve their organization, 
broaden their interest, and deepen their spirit 
in the Unitarian work. 


Tacoma, Mass.—Rev. Alfred W. Martin, 
minister of the Free Church of Universal 
Religion, announces a series of Sunday morn- 
ing discourses on the general subject of 
“*Ethics and Modern Life.’’ After consider- 
ing the meaning of ethics and the. power of 
ethical sanctions, Mr. Martin will take up 
successively such topics as the ethics of pa- 
triotism, local government, citizenship, busi- 
ness, politics, intellectual honesty, domestic 
and social relations, and other phases of 
duty. 


Toronto, Can.—At the annual meeting of 
the congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church, there was present an unusually large 
number of members and friends. A gratify- 
ing addition has been made to the roll of 
membership, and the financial statement pre- 
sented by the treasurer was the most favor- 
able one which has been made for several 
years. Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, the pastor, 
who has just concluded his first year’s labors, 
was congratulated on the results of his pas- 
torate. 


Troy, N.Y.—The young people of the 
First Unitarian Church have organized on the 
lines of the National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, as the Pierpont Guild, in honor 
of Rev. John Pierpont, organizer and first 
minister of the church. 


The New England Associate Alliance. 
The Branch of the Alliance connected with 
All Souls’ Church (Rev. Henry T. Secrist, 
minister) extends a cordial invitation to all 
the New England Branches to meet with it 
on Wednesday, February 23. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells will preside. Exercises will 
begin at 11 A.M. There will be addresses by 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist and Rev. Charles H. 
Porter, Jr., of Hingham, Mass., and also one 
on ‘‘The Moral Significance of Sloyd,’’ fol- 
lowed by general discussion. Box lunch at 
I P.M. The ladies of the Alliance will fur- 
nish tea and coffee. Afternoon session at 
2 ~.M. Papers will be read by Miss Abby 
Perry of Framingham, Mass., ‘‘Unitarianism 
To-day, and its Future Outlook’’; Miss 
Olive A. Prescott of Reading, Mass., ‘‘ Young 
People’s Religious Union’’; Mrs. E. H. 
Atherton of Roxbury, Mass., ‘‘Cheerful Let- 
ter Exchange.’’ General discussion. 
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Business Notices. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are unrivalled for 


relieving Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Throat Troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. 


To’ Florida under Personal Escort.—The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Personally-conducted Tours to Jackson- 
ville undoubtedly offer the best medium for a short visit 
to this land of sunny skies and balmy air. A period of 
two weeks is allowed in the ‘“‘ Flowery State,’’ and passen- 
gers are accorded entire freedom of movement after arrival 
at Jacksonville. 

Each party will travel in special tram of Pullman sleep- 
ing and dining cars, and will be in charge of a Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon. 

Tours will leave Boston February 7.and 21 and March 7 
Rate, including Pullman accommodations, meals, and all 
expenses e# route in both directions, except last tour, 
using through rail lines, Boston $65.00, New York $50.00. 
Tickets for the last tour are good to return until May 30. 
Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
Street, Boston, 


On the Care of your Books.—There can be no 
question that the best place to see bookcases in all their 
glory is at the Paine furniture warerooms, on Canal Street. 
This house makes a specialty of furniture for libraries, 
and they have a great variety of styles and designs in 
cabinets and cases. Lately they have added to their col- 
lection some of the popular low cabinets, 50 inches in 
height. On all their library furniture they name the low- 
est prices in this city. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


_ In South Billerica, 4th inst., by Rev. R. A. Griffin, Will- 
iam J. Day, of Billerica, and Gertrude E, C. , 

In East Boston, rst inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge of 
Leominster, William Waters, Jr., and Margaret B. Er- 
skine, both of East Boston. 


Deaths. 


In Cambridge, 29th ult., Mary S. Lombard, daughter of 
the late Nathaniel K. Lombard of Boston, : 

In Dorchester, 4th inst., Feroline Walley, widow of 
Rev. Thomas B. Fox, 87 yrs. 10 mos. 15 days. 


Among the workers of our blessed Unitarian faith in 
Portland and Bangor, Me., and Washington, D.C., will 
be remembered Mrs. Elizabeth Scott Hatch, who joined 
“the saints above’’ on January 20, in her g4th year, at 
Fort Madison, Ia. She beamed with the light of the 
gospel of cheerfulness and unselfishness. Her grand- 
father, Joseph B. Barbour, was a soldier of the American 
Revolution; and one of her three sons, Gen. Edward 
Hatch, who died in 1889, was distinguished for his bravery 
and sound judgment in the service. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is Oakland, Cal. 


THE present address of Rev. William R. 


Lord is 28 Christian Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE address of Rev. J. S. Thompson for 


the present is 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EF AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 
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Treasure Trove. 


One day, while watching, I saw a. crow 
crossing the Don Valley with something 
white in his beak. He flew to the mouth of 
the Rosedale Brook, then took a short flight 
to the Beaver Elm. There he dropped the 
white object; and, looking about, gave me 
a chance to recognize my old friend Silver- 
spot. After a minute he picked up the white 
thing,—a shell,—and walked over past the 
spring; and here, among the docks and the 
skunk-cabbages, he unearthed a pile of shells 
and other white shiny things. He spread 
them out in the sun, turned them over, lifted 
them one by one in his beak, dropped them, 
nestled on them as though they were eggs, 
toyed with them, and gloated over them like 
amiser. This was his hobby, his weakness. 
He could not have explained why he enjoyed 
them any more than a boy can explain why 
he collects postage-stamps or a girl why she 
prefers pearls to rubies. But his pleasure in 
them was very real; and, after half an hour, 
he covered them all, including the new one, 
with earth and leaves, and flew off. I went 
at once to the spot, and examined the hoard. 
There was about a hatful in all, chiefly white 
pebbles, clam-shells, and some bits of tin; 
but there was also the handle of a china cup, 
which must have been the gem of the collec- 
tion. That was the last time I saw them. 
Silverspot knew that I had found his treas- 
ures, and he removed them at once,—where, 
I never knew.—Zrnest Seton Thompson, in 
Scribner’ s. 


The Armenian Orphan Fund. - 


Cincinnati Alliance, by E. F. Goepper........s.++0+ f1.00 
IsABEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Education. 


President Harper of Chicago University 
has proposed the establishment in Chicago of 
a teachers’ college, to be located and con- 
ducted so that teachers in the city schools 
may attend and work for a degree, without 
interfering with their daily occupations. 
This suggestion is an outgrowth of the uni- 
versity extension work. 


The usual annual session of the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference will take place in Tuske- 
gee, Ala., Wednesday, . February 23. The 
Workers’ Conference, composed of officers 
and teachers of the various colored schools in 
the South, takes place February 24 at Tuske- 
gee. These conferences present an opportu- 
nity to study the condition and the progress of 
the Negro that is afforded nowhere else. 
Further information can be had from Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Personals. 


Mrs. E. T. Wilkes has returned from Cali- 
fornia to her old home in Sioux-Falls, So. 
Dak. She will be glad to hear from her old 
Post - office Mission correspondents, and is 


ready to hold occasional services when de- 
sired. 


Last Sunday evening Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford, Unitarian minister at Waltham, 
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Boston, U.S.A., preached to his former con- 
gregation in Irving Street Congregational 
Church, Dumfries, the scene of his first min- 
istry. It is refreshing to hear of so marked 
a degree of toleration, or capacity to agree to 
differ even respecting fundamentals, in creed- 
bound Scotland. Mr. Pulsford has been in 
Scotland now for nine months, recovering 
from a serious bicycle accident, and hopes 
to return to Waltham in March. The sermon 
on Sunday was a most reverent analysis of 
the phrase, ‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ elo- 
quent, thoughtful, practical, uplifting, and 
reminiscent of his father’s work, not yet for- 
gotten in Scotland.—London Inquirer. 


Cemperance. 


John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy, was 
unanimously re-elected president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Total Abstinence Society at the 
annual meeting recently. 


The basal motive of the Keeley legislation 
has at last been legally stated by the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court, which has declared the 
act passed by the Wisconsin legislature, pro- 
viding for the treatment of habitual drunk- 
ards in private institutions, unconstitutional, 
on the ground that its purpose was to benefit 
private parties. Nor can a county be legally 
compelled to supply treatment for such cases 
simply on account of their poverty. 


All stimulants, narcotics, tonics, which 
affect the nervous system in whatever way, 
reduce the truthfulness of sensation, thought, 
and action. The man who would see clearly, 
think truthfully, and act effectively, must 
avoid them all. Emergency aside, he cannot 
safely force upon his nervous system even the 
smallest falsehood. And here lies the one 
great, unanswerable argument for total absti- 
nence,— not abstinence from alcohol alone, 
but from all nerve poisons and emotional 
excesses. — Popular Science Monthly. 


Science. 


A German inventor, Ernest Salzenberg, has 
made an improvement in incandescent gas- 
burners which the United States consul at 
Crefeld thinks may prove of much impor- 
tance. 


One of the attractions of the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900 will be a huge picture of the 
coronation of the tsar. The canvas will con- 
tain two hundred nearly life-size portraits, 
and odd devices will be resorted to in an 
effort to produce an atmosphere of realism. 


Photographs have recently been successfully 
taken under water, at a distance of ten or 
twelve feet. The camera was carried by a 
diver: the light was supplied by an electric 
lamp carried in the diver’s headpiece. The 
experiments were carried out in the bay of 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


It may be that we are, with respect to the 
coming century, in the same immature men- 
tal condition in which the people of the eight- 
eenth century were with regard to the nine- 
teenth. If some one in the preceding century 
had dared to predict the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth, he would probably 
have been declared a fool, and treated as was 
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Robert Mayer in Germany, in this century, 
who, after the discovery of the law of the 
conservation of force, was put into an insane 
asylum. A like fate might befall the man 
who should dare now to cast a horoscope for 
the twentieth century, and to predict the 
progress of the human mind in the various 
domains of scientific research.— Ludwig 
Biichner. 


Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 

The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. What shall we do with the Coming Year? 


2. The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
to maintain it. 


The Atrophy of Faculties and Powers 
through Disuse. 


Noblesse Oblige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence, Power, and Wealth. 

The Ideal New York. 

The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 

Death and After. 

The Unitarian Story of Jesus. 


Some Ways of Looking Back: A Sermon 
of the Old Year. 

The Primal Love of God. 
Collyer.) 


3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
12. 
13. 


14. (By Rev. Robert 


Series on “Our Unitarian Gospel.” 
I. Unitarianism. 


Il. ‘What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 


III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question? 
IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed ? 


V. The Real Significance of the Present. 
Religious Discussion. 


16. VI. Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

17. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

18. VIII. Sin and Atonement. 

19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rey. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 


8. 
9. 


10. 


11, 
15. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


“DIRT DEFIES THE KING.” THEN 


SAPOLIO 


IS GREATER THAN ROYALTY ITSELF, 
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A Mistake. 


A learned professor who lives in New York 
has a wife and family; but, professor-like, 
his thoughts are always upon his books. One 
evening his wife, who had been out for some 
hours, returned to find the house remarkably 
quiet. She had left the children playing 
about, but now they were nowhere to be seen. 
She asked what had become of them; and the 
professor explained that, as they had made 
a great deal of noise, he had-put them to bed 
without waiting for her or calling a maid. 
“‘T hope they gave you no trouble,’’ she 
said. ‘‘No,’’ said the professor, ‘‘with the 
exception of the one in the cot there. He 
objected a good deal to my undressing him 
and putting him to bed.’’ The wife went 
to inspect the cot. ‘‘Why!’’ she exclaimed. 
“*That’s little Johnny Green from next 
door!’’—Christian Work. 


Dere and Chere. 


A St. Louis confectioner has converted a 
bicycle into an ice-cream freezer; and mounting 
his wheel, which of course is stationary, he 
easily freezes a seven gallon can of ice-cream in 
twenty minutes. 


The Azz Pan of Pekin is said to be the 
oldest newspaper in the world. It has been 
published continuously for nearly a thousand 
years. It started as a monthly, became a 
weekly, and since the beginning of the cen- 
tury has been a daily. 


The highest observatory in the world is 
that which has been erected by a number of 
wealthy men interested in science on Mont 
Blanc, at a height of 15,780 feet above the 
level of the sea. Since it was not possible 
to reach solid rock for the foundations, the 
house was built in the frozen snow. 


116,490 humming-birds were sold at a 
recent sale in England, and a corresponding 
number of other birds. With regard to the 
lyre-bird an eminent ornithologist _ says, 
‘“*This wonderful bird will soon become a 
thing of the past, and with it will disappear 
the sole survivor of a very ancient race before 
even its habits and structure are wholly 
known. ’’ 


The movement for saving the Crystal 
Palace for the enjoyment of the people, and 
its beautiful grounds from the omnivorous 
builder, seems to be gaining ground. The 
educational value of the palace has been 
greatly increased. Such grounds should not 
be lost to the public, when they can be saved 
as a breathing space amid the monster growth 
of London. 


The army museum in Paris has just ac- 
quired a watch formerly belonging to the 
bravest of the brave, Marshal Ney. A his- 
tory attaches to this watch, which was given 
to Ney by Napoleon. On the morning of 
Austerlitz, so says the tradition, Napoleon 
asked Ney the time. ‘‘By your watch,’’ 
replied the marshal, taking it out of his 
pocket, ‘‘it is the hour of victory. ’’—London 
News. 


A London hospital physician has sent a 
circular to all the London hospitals, protest- 
ing against permitting cut flowers to be kept 
in hospital wards or in sick-rooms. A _ pot 
of growing plants he believes to be free from 
germ-collecting possibilities. A small bunch 
of violets, or a few pinks, which the patient 
can handle, would be permissible, but not 
large bunches of flowers kept in water. These 
he would bar from all sick-rooms. 
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This was rather a severe rule. 
be claimed to-day that next in value to acquiring good 
friends comes the acquisition of good books. The 
surest way to lift yourself up in this world is to put 
a book under you, and nothing stimulates the acquisi- 
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BUYING BOOKS. 


“When I get a little money,” wrote Erasmus, 
“TI buy books. Then, if any is left, I buy food and 
clothes.” 


Yet it may rightly 


tion of books like the ownership of a good book cabinet. 
We have had many calls lately for low cabinets and cases which allow ample picture space 


above the shelf. 


During the last few weeks we have given attention to this. 


We are ready 


now with some very beautiful and inexpensive patterns, 50 inches in height. 
We also show many forms of compartment cases and divisioned cabinets arranged for the 
subdividing and classifying of a small library into fiction, biography, poetry, science, etc. Very 


low prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


‘‘A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7%e 
Nation. 

““A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas. G, AmEs, zz 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken! into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. .. . Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 

Price $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
104 E. 20th St., New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4, The Character of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = = - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


They say that one Cadet joke is to be 
something like this: ‘‘Are you a golfist?’’ 
‘‘Well, I play some; but I haven’t mastered 
the language. ’’ 


Wife of Klondike Miner: ‘‘I want some 
money for the house.’’ Klondike Miner: 
‘‘What! Have you spent all the mud that 
was on my boots yesterday?’’—Adly Sloper. 


Not Fair.—A little boy was fishing, and, 
drawing in his line, found that the bait had 
been taken off without result, whereupon he 
burst into tears, and said, ‘‘It’s cheating!’’ 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


‘*The self-made man,’’ remarked the ob- 
server of men and things, ‘‘ would give more 
general satisfaction, doubtless, if he tried 
himself on a time or two before he was 
done. ’’—Detroit Journal. 


‘“What I find most remarkable,’’ said the 
tourist, ‘‘is the popular interest displayed in 
educational matters.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Mr. 
Cumrox, complacently. ‘‘ Education is really 
getting to be quite a fad.’’ 


‘Oh, please, ’m, th’ noo paarson’s called 
to see you.’’ ‘‘Very well, Mary. I hope 
you’ve shown him in, and asked him to sit 


down?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, ’m. Ah’ve loosed ’im 
into the drawing-room. ’’—Pumch. 
*“As the immortal William once said,’’ 


remarked Prince Henry, ‘‘ ‘there’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough hew them how 
we will.’’’ ‘‘Really, now, Heinrich,’’ said 
the kaiser, as he overheard the remark of the 
prince, ‘‘that is quite clever; but when did 
I say it?’’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


A Touching Poem. 


Mr. Henry Bradley, M.A., of Oxford, co- 
editor with Dr. Murray of the ‘‘New English 
Dictionary,’’ and author of the ‘‘ Middle 
English Dictionary,’’ wrote some _ verses 
which, without his knowledge, were inserted 
in the New York Christian Leader, but ap- 
peared with several annoying mistakes and 
alterations. The editor, having applied to 
Mr. Bradley for a further contribution, re- 
ceived from him the following, with permis- 
sion to ‘‘cut and carve it, translate it into 
Yankee, or otherwise improve it,’’ exactly as 
he thought fit :— 


‘“A MEDITATION. 


‘Yo! the cold sunshine of 
moon 
With silent 
noon ; 
And sable beams of calmly fragrant sound 
Disturb the summits of that shoal profound 
Where all my future memories of yore 
Forgotten lie, unfading evermore! 


the scorching 


thunder darkens midnight’s 


“*How sweetly echoes from the Orient West 

(Now that the frenzied calm, the toilsome 
rest, 

Of thirsty waves is over and begun) 

The languid fury of the peaceful sun, 

Which, like some drought-swol’n 
darts afar 

The verdant azure of its crimson star! 


river, 


‘*On my sad soul, lit up with blissful gloom, 
Descend, O tuneful Silence, from thy tomb, 
Enfolding me with thine unconscious lore, — 
Gentle reader, dost thou particularly desire 

any more?’’ 
—London Literary World. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1896.. $25,910,904.83 
LUABIET LIBS ameter ss: 23,824,955.92 


,__ , $2,085,948.91 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


TRADE MARK GISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 


Ipnic Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 
: Emollient, attractive, 

Awhole range of cereals, 


MPLE FREE. 


Ask Dealern, or, 
pn, N. Y.,0.S.Ae/ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Hymnal. 


ORE DEI. 


steadily making its way into 
er of churches, and in all 


This 
use in a la 
cases gives sat 

If considering 
copies, which will 
not adopted. 


ook, send for sample 
ubject to return, if 


S: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35, 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 
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Educational. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools, For information address pi 
JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (45th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


i d School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
Family/and Home Scn00) ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 a.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her SCHOOL 
FOR GirLS. Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fGiks 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ate 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


.. MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1898-99 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work, must 
be made be,ore April r, 1898, on special blanks, to be 
obtained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 ee risk oe management. 

Arm.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

| TkacHERS.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocaTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Stringyield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


Lectures and Sermons 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


With a Biographical Sketch 


Individual 


BY 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 


‘This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 
previous volume, ‘“ Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


for sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, = a Be 


Boston. 


(THURCH 


 ATMANU: 


ARPETS 


aT MANU: JOHN. H. Pray, 
FACTURERS ©)". CARPETS, AND. 
“PRICES: 658° 


‘Sons & Co 


WASHINGTON. ST, 
OPP. BOYLSTON. STs 


UPHOLSTERY, 
“BOSTON.” 


“Oe 


